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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE place which the entente cordiale holds in the hearts of the 
French and British nations has been impressively demonstrated 
M. CL during the past month. The graceful impulse 
. Clemen- ; , a / 
ceau’s Visit Which drew the French Prime Minister across the 
Channel to attend the funeral service for Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, when the attendance of a diplomatic 
deputy was all that the occasion officially required, was immensely 
appreciated by Englishmen and Scotsmen of all parties. It was 
a spontaneous tribute which evoked instant and grateful response 
from the entire British Press. If here and there a partisan pen 
permitted itself to improve the occasion by suggesting that M. 
Clemenceau’s action was exclusively a tribute from Republican 
France to Radical England, while hinting that this unique com- 
pliment might not have been paid to the memory of a Conserva- 
tive statesman, such crude zeal overshoots the mark. We need 
only retort that in any event it was an honour to which the late 
Prime Minister was fully entitled, as England contained no more 
sincere or staunch adherent of the entente cordiale than Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, who regarded it as the corner-stone of British 
foreign policy. His steadfast and unwavering support of this great 
international compact was the one point in his political career which 
all his countrymen unreservedly appreciate. It has done not a 
little towards shattering the legend of Perjide Albion abroad and 
you LI 34 
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to enhance British prestige. We ask nothing more of his successor 
than that he should fulfil all our international obligations with 
equal regard for the spirit as well as the letter which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman felt and showed towards our friendship 
with France on every possible occasion throughout his Premier- 
ship, which, be it not forgotten, opened with the acute crisis of 
the Algeciras Conference, during which the attitude of the Liberal 
Government was unimpeachable. Needless to say, there was 
absolutely no party significance in M. Clemenceau’s action in 
depositing a wreath on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s bier. 
Nor had it any ulterior political object. It has none the less 
forged a fresh link in the chain of sympathy between the two 
countries. 


Tue State visit of the French President, M. Falliéres, in the last 
week of May has afforded the British people another most 
The Presi. dentWelcome opportunity, of which they have not been 
in England slow to avail themselves, of testifying their regard 

and enthusiasm for their brilliant neighbours, 
The welcome accorded President Fallitres surprised those who be- 
lieved that they had gauged the depth and strength of the popu- 
larity of the entente cordiale, in which our people take a peculiar 
pride, because it is largely their own handiwork. Our friendship 
with France, which is gradually coming to occupy the same place 
in the British mind as, say, the Monroe Doctrine does in the 
American mind, was initiated by King Edward and President 
Loubet, confirmed and strengthened by the two Governments, 
and extended and consolidated by the two peoples, who never 
exhibited their political instinct to greater national and inter- 
national advantage than in their intuitive appreciation of the 
changed circumstances which had transformed the two Powers 
from suspicious neighbours and potential enemies into political 
partners and firm friends. We should be the last to under- 
rate the value of the official ties between London and Paris, 
but the understanding derives its real power and efficacy as 
an instrument of peace and goodwill from the ever-increasing 
intimacy and cordiality of the two communities, who have 
learnt to appreciate and admire one another, though, if it be 
true, as is rumoured, that the Franco-British Exhibition is te 
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be shut on Sundays, Englishmen have not yet learnt to 
consult French convenience. As our well-informed contributor 
“Tgnotus” points out, the entente was born of the love of peace 
by which both nations are penetrated, and it is now universally 
recognised in pacific capitals as a solid rampart against war. It 
threatens no other nation. Neither France nor England covet 
their neighbours’ goods, and if our friendship is regarded askance 
in any quarter, that is merely because, in the present balance of 
power on the Continent, or, rather, owing to the dislocation of 
the balance of power, nations dissatisfied with the distribution 
of the good things of the world, such as ships, colonies, and 
commerce, and openly making war preparations in peace-time 
on an unprecedented scale, regard the entente as a formidable 
obstacle to ambitions which might otherwise have been gratified 
at this favourable juncture. 


At different periods of the world’s history the world’s peace has 
been threatened by different Powers, not through their inherent 
,. Wickedness, but simply because their interests 
Germany’s dictated a forward movement. So long as Great 
‘“ Growing nae -~ 4 
Pains” Britain was “on the make” in any part of the 
world, she was the recognised bugbear of Con- 
tinental Europe, which endeavoured to control us by defensive 
combinations. French ambition has likewise been a disturbing 
factor in past times, while Russia was for many years a terror to 
her neighbours. To-day the “growing pains” of the newly-formed 
German Empire excite the apprehensions of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Her policy is directed by an intensely ambitious sovereign, 
panting to immortalise himself,and commanding offensive resources 
such as have never before been at the disposal of any human 
being; who has succeeded, moreover, in infecting his subjects with 
his own enthusiasm for expenditure and expansion. Germany is 
avowedly ‘on the make.” No wonder she alarms Powers who 
have satiated their ambition by biting off as much as they can 
chew; the Germans are desirous of chewing a good deal more than 
they have yet bitten off. For the moment, and pending the con- 
struction of a posse of Dreadnoughts, it is the cue of German 
diplomacy ‘‘to charm us with smiles and soap,” although between 
the smiles there are not infrequent frowns, and the semi-official 
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Press consistently perverts every incident to the detriment of 
Great Britain or of France, whose Morocco complications are a 
source of unconcealed glee in the Wilhelmstrasse, which is await- 
ing the psychological moment to reopen the whole question and to 
deal a decisive blow at Anglo-French co-operation. But we must 
not be ungrateful, because but for German blundering we should 
not be where we are. Her hostility pointed the way towards the 
Anglo-French Agreement, and has been a most material influence 
in stimulating the entente cordiale. 


As we have said, the understanding of the two Liberal Western 
nations threatens no other Power, but it is childish to ignore the 
fact that it is resented by potentates whose ambi- 


Practical tions it blocks; and as the forces of aggression 


Steps 


Necessary Fe being so ostentatiously and rapidly organised, 

let us hope that in the interval of junketing 
French and British statesmen may have found time to discuss 
common precautions against common dangers. The position is 
frankly explained in an article for which we would bespeak 
the reader’s attention. It is time for France and England tocry 


halt to the weakening of their national defences by thoughtless 
politicians, in view of the formidable developments across the 
Rhine and on the North Sea. Chauvinism is as dead in France 
as Jingoism in England. Both nations have given too many 
hostages to fortune to court further adventure, but they are 
continually tempting Providence by postponing those military 
and naval conventions which are the necessary complement of 
the entente cordiale, which would only come into play in the 
event of wanton assault by third parties, but which it cannot 
be too frankly or loudly proclaimed would inevitably come into 
play in such a contingency. Anglo-French solidarity kept the 
peace in the summer of 1905 and during the ensuing winter. 
Every other Power, even Germany’s Continental allies, recognise 
that the avowed and effective co-operation of France and Great 
Britain is the condition of maintaining European peace. It is 
surely a notable tribute to the beneficent and restraining influence 
of the entente that it should be popular in every capital of Europe 
except Berlin, and that every nation would regard any cooling of 
Anglo-French relations as an international disaster. 
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So far, however, there has been something wanting to complete 
and perfect the entente cordiale. So long as France’s Russian 
ally and her British friend regarded one another 
with suspicion, and so long as there remained 
outstanding Anglo-Russian differences liable at 
inopportune moments to produce friction—which 
other Powers were not slow to stimulate—so long was the diplo- 
matic position of all three Powers seriously complicated. It was 
not sufficiently met by the amiable formula, Les amis de nos amis 
sont nos admis. The Far Eastern War revealed the full peril of 
the position, as it likewise confirmed the value of the entente 
as a pacifying influence, for without the good offices of 
France, Great Britain and Russia must inevitably have gone to 
war, and the map of Europe might have been rolled up for 
a generation. This critical experience was lost neither upon 
St. Petersburg nor upon London, and as soon as circumstances 
permitted negotiations were opened, which, after many vicissitudes, 
resulted in the Anglo-Russian Agreement last autumn, disposing 
of our differences in the Middle East—an arrangement which has 
provoked considerable criticism among experts, on the ground 
that Russian diplomacy had the best of the bargain. But 
to every intelligent student of international affairs the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement was something more than a bargain. It 
was heartily supported by those who see Foreign Policy 
steadily and see it whole, and who realise that British and 
Russian interests equally and urgently demand the closure of the 
secular feud between the great land Empire and the great sea 
Empire—Bismarck’s Elephant and Whale. As our readers are 
aware, we supported the Anglo-Russian Agreement on general 
grounds. We are case-hardened advocates of an Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement, which we desire as zealously as we desired an 
Anglo-French rapprochement. We recognise that the justification 
of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, in which Great Britain conceded 
much in return for comparatively little—a fact for which, in fair- 
ness, it must be said the present Government is not exclusively 
responsible, as our position both in Persia and in Thibet had been 
seriously compromised by their predecessors— depends on its 
developing on the same lines as the Anglo-French Agreement of 
April 1904, which has blossomed into the cordiality we are now 
celebrating. 


Anglo- 
Russian 
Relations 
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THERE is absolutely no reason whatsoever why Great Britain and 
Russia should not form as firm and fruitful a friendship as Great 
. Britain and France, and it is the duty of every 
A Triple “aes . 
Stands patriotic Englishmen to co-operate to that end. 
Once more King Edward has given his people the 
lead. His approaching visit tothe Tsar is recognised throughout 
the civilised world as an event of the utmost international 
importance, and as a symptom of steadily improving relations 
between the two Powers, a development which is popular in all 
quarters which approve the entente cordiale; and nowhere has 
the announcement been received with more satisfaction than in 
Paris. Although the German Emperor has endeavoured to 
establish a monopoly of the Tsar’s friendship, which he has not 
always used to the best advantage of Russia or of Europe, semi- 
official Germany has been reconciled to the prospect of King 
Edward’s visit to Nicholas II., and to the return visit to 
England, ever since the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment, and it was probably a piece of “intelligent anticipation ” 
which prompted Wilhelm II. to personally conduct a ‘‘ mass 
visit”’ of the ruling Princes of Germany to Vienna, ostensibly to 
pay homage to the revered Emperor Francis Joseph, when en- 
thusiastic toasts were exchanged, while effusive greetings were 
received from Italy calculated to advertise the solidarity of the 
Triple Alliance. Germany is no believer in the policy of 
“splendid isolation,’ and she cannot legitimately resent our 
conversion to her view or our taking a leaf out of her book. 
We are, indeed, paying her the sincerest form of flattery in 
seeking to consolidate our relations with Continental Powers. 
The peace of Europe, to which all statesmen and sovereigns pay 
such eloquent lip-service, would be substantially fortified if the 
Triplice were balanced by an Anglo-Franco-Russian understand- 
ing, of which we devoutly hope the King’s visit to the Baltic 
may prove the forerunner. 


Kina Epwarpv’s beneficent activity is not confined to the cultiva- 
tion of good relations with France and Russia. His recent visit 
..._,. to Scandinavia was a noteworthy event which 

The King in : : ‘ 
Scandinavia Zenewed and confirmed precious ties between this 
country and the Northern Powers. It would be 
useless to deny that during the last year or two our former 
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friendship with Sweden has suffered a partial eclipse. The 
Swedes erroneously imagined that we sided against them at the 
time of their rupture with Norway, a delusion which, needless to 
say, has been sedulously fostered by the astute Potentate who is 
endeavouring to drive a wedge between Great Britain and all 
Scandinavian communities. King Edward’s visit to Stockholm, 
and the very cordial toasts exchanged between his Majesty and 
King Gustavus, who spoke with the utmost friendship of Great 
Britain, have happily gone far to dissipate this misunderstanding. 
The King and Queen’s visit to Stockholm followed a visit to 
Denmark and preceded a visit to Norway, in both of which 
countries the illustrious guests naturally found themselves very 
much at home. Scandinavian statesmanship should be directed 
to the consolidation of a Swedish-Danish-Norwegian understand- 
ing. All three Powers are equally interested in the maintenance 
of the status quo in the Baltic and the North Sea, and though 
a certain amount of conventional praise has been bestowed on 
the recently concluded agreements concerning the littoral of these 
oceans, these documents are regarded by serious persons as mere 
extensions of paper policy. For what they are worth they 
appear to be a score for German diplomacy, as neither England 
nor France is a party to the Baltic Agreement, which was signed 
by Russia, Germany, Sweden and Denmark, while Russia was 
successfully excluded from the North Sea Agreement between 
Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, France, Holland and Sweden. 
Germany, it will be noted, figures in both, and her Jingoes claim 
that the Baltic Agreement is a step towards making the Baltic 
into a mare clausum. 


AurHoucH there is every desire to accord fair play to the 
new Prime Minister, who is one of the most effective forces in 
our Parliamentary system, it cannot truthfully be 
said that the new Government has made a 
particularly brilliant or promising start. We are 
not so much thinking of disastrous by-elections, because such 
“regrettable incidents” are the common lot of all Governments, 
good, bad, and indifferent, but rather of the personnel and policy 
of the Cabinet, of which the “reconstruction,” heralded with such 
a flourish of trumpets, is now seen to have been a ludicrous farce, 
It is very much a case of “the old gang in the old places,” 


The Manda- 
rins’ Motto 
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although many of the old gang had conclusively established their 
administrative incapacity. Outside interested circles it was hoped 
that Mr. Asquith would prove strong enough to grasp a golden 
opportunity of discarding several of the “deadheads”’ who en- 
cumber the Liberal Party. But apparently the principle “Once 
a Cabinet Minister always a Cabinet Minister,” is too deeply rooted 
to be disturbed by any incoming Premier, and we should doubtless 
witness a similar spectacle supposing by some miracle Mr. Balfour 
were summoned to form a Ministry to-morrow. Politicians who 
were thought to have received their final quietus at the débdcle of 
1906 would instantly reappear and flood the offices. Some cynic 
has gone so faras to declare that the honoured and hoary maxim, 
“Once a Cabinet Minister always a Cabinet Minister,” is the 
only principle to which our Front Benchers are unalterably 
attached. As a result of Mr. Asquith’s excessive amiability, the 
Liberal Mandarins practically remained as they were, and the 
country is committed to another amorphous Cabinet of some 
twenty members, although the size to which modern Governments 
have been allowed to grow has long been recognised by serious 
people as a contributing cause of their ineptitude. The incapa- 
city of any huge Committee to transact business is disclosed daily 
in the affairs of Companies with swollen Boards of decorative 
Directors. The first act of a great Prime Minister would be to 
reduce the Cabinet to more reasonable proportions by the exclusion 
of such minor Ministers as the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, the Postmaster-General, the Privy Seal, &c. 


Nor, as we saw last month, were the few changes effected par- 
ticularly impressive, apart from Mr. Lloyd-George’s promotion 
on to the Exchequer, which was universally approved. 
‘ichionees It was of course a foregone conclusion that Lord 
Appointment !weedmouth would be removed from the Ad- 
miralty, in order, as was caustically observed by 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain in a brilliant speech at Birmingham the 
other day, that he might have “more leisure to conduct his 
foreign correspondence,” * but no little surprise was expressed on 
* Speaking at the annual meeting of the Grand Committee of the Birming- 


ham, Aston, and Handsworth Liberal Unionist Association, at the Birmingham 
Town Hall, on May 15, Mr, Neville Chamberlain said: ‘‘ Lord Tweedmouth 
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his reappearance as Lord President of the Council, a post to 
which hitherto some dignity had attached. Apparently no 
Radical Government can exist without Lord Tweedmouth, of 
whose discretion we have had another illuminating specimen in 
the shape of his confession in the House of Lords (May 19) 
that Mr. Haldane’s vaunted Territorial Army is simply “a 
gamble,”* an epithet by which it had already been de- 
scribed in the National Review, with the prefix “criminal.” 
Lord Tweedmouth is clearly one of the minor assets of the 
Opposition. The War Minister might conceivably retort that the 
Tweedmouth régime at the Admiralty was equally “a gamble.” 
The maladministration of the last two and a half years has 
greatly facilitated the landing of 100,000 Germans on our shores. 
‘Lord Tweedmouth allowed Sir John Fisher (who is apparently 
animated by an insane jealousy of every competent Admiral 
afloat) to break up the British Fleet into fragments, each 
of which is palpably inferior to the German High-sea Fleet 
under Prince Henry of Prussia, which is concentrated and 
ready for war within striking distance of these islands. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no ground for anticipating any improve- 


ment under Mr. McKenna, whose appointment as Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s successor is inexplicable. He is understood to be 
“‘a creature” of the Prime Minister, and we are encouraged 
to believe that as Mr. Asquith is reputed to be sound on the 
Navy all will be well with the Admiralty. But we have no 
faith in “‘creatures”’ in high places. Mr. McKenna notoriously 
belongs to the cheese-paring, Manchester, peace-at-any-price 


had been removed from the Admiralty to a sphere in which he would have 
more leisure to conduct his foreign correspondence, and in the meantime 
he had been rewarded with the Order of the Thistle, as being the most appro- 
priate emblem in view of his past services.” The speaker likewise provoked 
much merriment by declaring “that that distinguished Tariff Reformer, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd-George), imbibed the first 
principles of Protection within the precincts of their Town Hall.” It will be 
remembered that Mr. Lloyd-George challenged the patriotism of Birmingham 
during the crisis of the Boer War by trying to hold a Pro-Boer meeting in 
the Town Hall, from which he was compelled to escape in the disguise of a 
policeman. 

* “He [Lord Tweedmouth] did not deny that the whole business was a 
gamble, but it was one in which he was very willing to lay odds on its success.” 
—Times report, May 19. 
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school, who regard the British Navy as a superfluous luxury. He 
will be tempted to live up to his reputation as an “‘ economist.” 
and to play up to the Disarmament-mongers, though, happily, 
there are healthy indications that public opinion will stand no 
more nonsense over the Navy. 


WHATEVER guarantees of good behaviour Mr. McKenna may have 
given the Prime Minister, the new First Lord does not carry guns 
enough to cope with Sir John Fisher, and so long 
as the latter is allowed to “boss”? the Admiralty, 
which has become a hot-bed of intrigue under his 
auspices, things must go from bad to worse in the Navy. Nor is 
it encouraging to note that Mr. McKenna’s Parliamentary under- 
ling is Dr. Macnamara, who, unless we are greatly mistaken, was 
convicted by the Standard of belonging to a rebel Irish brother- 
hood. The “reconstructed”? Ministerial team at the Admiralty 
is composed as follows: 


Ministerial 
Mysteries 


First Lord of the Admiralty . . The Right Hon. Reginald McKenna 
(the usual barrister). 

Secretary to the Admiralty . . Dr. Macnamara (a village schoolmaster). 

Civil Lord of the Admiralty . . Mr. George Lambert (a farmer). 


As Lord Tweedmouth might be tempted to say, this is indeed 
**a gamble” with the safety of the State and the existence of 
the Empire. Mr. Asquith effected one change which caused univer- 
sal and unbounded delight—i.e., the removal of Mr. Winston 
Churchill from the Colonial Office. The disappearance of this 
pestilential politician from Downing Street is the one episode since 
the General Election which has gratified the people of Greater 
Britain. But in this the Prime Minister could hardly help himself, 
as Mr. Churchill had long clamoured for promotion and a larger 
salary. It has never been explained why the Colonial Secretary 
should have been simultaneously shunted, and it is possible that 
minus his noisy, self-advertising, mendacious, egotistic, disloyal, 
turbulent, truculent, intriguing subordinate, Lord Elgin might 
have made a decent administrator. The Colonies are so enchanted 
at being rid of Mr. Winston Churchill that they bear Lord Elgin’s 
retirement with fortitude, but they do not understand it, and 
they are equally puzzled by the appointment of Lord Crewe, who 
has never affected any interest in the British Empire. It is, moree 
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over, feared that his subordinate, Colonel Seely (the new Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies), may be apt to ape Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s methods and manners. 


511 


Ir the “reconstruction” of the Cabinet was disappointing, still more 
so is its policy, or rather its want of policy. Optimists hoped, 
and consequently believed, that the go-as-you- 
please régime of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
who, in spite of the personal affection which he ex- 
cited among his followers, brought his Government and Party to the 
very verge of disaster all along the line, was a thing of the past, and 
that the new Premier—a strong man with a clear brain, who knew 
his own mind—would insist on having his own way. Mr. Asquith 
was expected to revive the office of Prime Minister, which had 
been in practical abeyance under his predecessor, who allowed 
every Minister to do as he pleased in his own department, 
and to insist on having a determining voice in the policy of 
the Government, besides exercising close control over his more 
irresponsible colleagues. But unfortunately for himself and his 
Cabinet he has allowed Mr. Winston Churchill of all people to 
make the running, to pose as the mouthpiece of the Government 
and to scatter what promises he pleases in order to catch stray 
votes in any constituency he happens to be contesting at the 
moment. As a consequence Home Rule, to which the Premier 
is notoriously averse, was restored to the Liberal programme by 
the political adventurer at the Board of Trade* within a few 


Home Rule 
Redivivus 


* As there has been some controversy as to the precise pledges of Mr, 
Winston Churchill, we quote the text of the version given by himself to 
the special correspondent of the Zimes at Manchester. Mr. Asquith was 
subsequently but unsuccessfully invited to repudiate his colleague. “At 
the last election we precluded ourselves, I among others, and many mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party precluded themselves, from arriving at any full or 
complete solution of the Irish difficulty. We precluded ourselves from what is 
called the larger policy in Irish affairs, and by that we are bound so far as this 
Parliament is concerned. . . . The Irish Council Bill represents the measure, 
though not necessarily the form, of any arrangements which we are able to make 
in the lifetime of the present Parliament in respect of Irish self-government. 
. . . At the last election we were precluded, rightly or wrongly—I think I am 
prepared to say wrongly—from dealing with, or commenting upon, the Irish 
question in its larger aspect, But when this Parliament has reached its con- 
clusion I am strongly of opinion—and J say this with the full concurrence and 
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days of Mr. Asquith’s strenuous effort to emancipate his Party 
from that ruinous commitment. On Women’s Suffrage, again— 
a question on which Mr. Asquith was credited with conscientious 
convictions—he has likewise surrendered, having actually invited 
the Suffragists to amend the Electoral Reform Bill, which the 
Government intend to introduce before the Dissolution, under- 
takng that such amendment will not be officially opposed ! 
This means, of course, that Women’s Suffrage will be carried 
by the present House of Commons. The House of Lords will 
thus have another opportunity of increasing its popularity by 
saving England from Petticoat Government, for which there is 
no serious demand by either sex. 


Mr. AsquitH is credited with sane views as to the necessity 
of maintaining the two-Power naval standard, the acknow- 
ledged palladium of British liberties, a subject 
on which he has delivered several sound 
speeches. Nevertheless his last act as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was to framea Budget, immensely increasing the 
difficulty of financing our Sea-power except on a basis of Tariff 
Reform. On the one hand he has wantonly sacrificed several 
millions of revenue, while simultaneously embarking on a vast 
and illimitable expenditure for Old Age Pensions. It is all very 
disheartening to patriotic Englishmen, who are sick to death of 
the sterile partisanship of recent Governments, Unionist and 
Radical, and who fondly hoped for something better from the 
new Premier, who during his former administration at the Home 
Office proved himself to be a man of grit, while he showed during 
the crisis of the South African War that he was no mere Caucus 
politician, but was capable of adopting a national and Imperial 
standpoint on a national and Imperial issue. Since those days, 
however, Liberal Imperialism has completely ‘‘petered out.” It 
has ignominiously surrendered to the Little Englanders, and we 


approval of my right hon. friend the Prime Minister—I am strongly of opinion 
that the Liberal Party should claim full authority and a free hand to deal with 
the problem of Irish self-government without being restricted to measures of 
administrative devolution of the character of the Irish Council Bill.” Irish 
Nationalists not unnaturally interpreted this promise as pledging the Liberals 
to restore Home Rule to the forefront of the Party Programme, and it gained 
the Irish vote for Mr. Churchill in Manchester and Dundee, 


Liberal 
Imperialism 
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actually have a Liberal Imperialist Premier curtly refusing to 
allow Empire Day to be celebrated by the display of the Union 
Jack on Government buildings, presumably for fear of offending 
the “ wild men” behind him.* It is not surprising that under 
such auspices the House of Commons should refuse by the sub- 
stantial majority of 68 (156 to 88) to give leave for the intro- 
duction of Captain Craig’s Bill ‘to provide for the due display 
of the national Flag on certain occasions in Great Britain and 
Ireland, more particularly on Empire Day.” According to the 
Press reports, “the Premier walked out of the House when a 
division was called. All the other members of the Government 
remained in their seats, but did not vote.” As the whole policy 
of the Liberal Government ever since the General Election has 
been consistently anti-Imperial, it is as well that they should be 
thus publicly pilloried as “‘agin’ the Flag.” Empire Day is 
being celebrated as we write, without the Government and in 
spite of the Government, on an unprecedented scale both in the 
Mother Country and the daughter nations. Thanks to Lord 
Meath we have one day in the year when the British peoples 
turn their thoughts towards the larger patriotism, remember that 
they are citizens of no mean Empire, and review their responsi- 
bilities, their obligations, and their duties. Nothing more vividly 
reveals the vitality of the Imperial idea than that Empire Day 
should have survived the sneers of superior persons. 


5138 


In acccordance with precedent, the Liberal Parliamentary Party 
assembled—at the Reform Club, on April 30—for the somewhat 
—— empty formality of endorsing Mr. Asquith’s pro- 
Bombshell] ™0tion to the Premiership, and in the expectation 
of hearing some epoch-making pronouncement. 
Nor were they disappointed, though the “epoch-making pro- 
nouncement’’ came from an unexpected quarter. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the shrewder Ministerialists 
are simply appalled by the progress of Tariff Reform among 


* On May 19 Lord Winterton asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. Asquith) “‘ whether, having regard to the almost universal recognition of 
Empire Day by the self-governing communities of His Majesty’s dominions 
beyond the seas, he would give instructions for the Union Jack to be flown on 
the Treasury buildings on Empire Day.” Mr, Asquith replied in the negative, 
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all sections of the Electorate, especially the working classes, and 
Liberal wire-pullers can no longer keep up their courage merely 
by whistling. Sir John Brunner, the Chairman of the Reform 
Club meeting, electrified his hearers by blurting out what was 
in the minds of most of them. He summoned the new Liberal 
Leader, whois avowedly a Cobdenite of the Cobdenites, to abandon 
the Manchester policy of laissez-faire, declaring that without “a 
Liberal trade policy” the business world would stampede en 
masse to the other side. We quote his speech textually as 
reported in our horrified contemporary the Spectator : 


Might he [Sir John Brunner] be permitted, as a man of business, to tender 
one piece of hard practical advice to the Government? He had been all his 
life a man of business, and he claimed to know something of the business com- 
munity. He wished to advise the Government to give up that part of the 
policy of the Manchester school which was called the laissez-faire policy. The 
Manchester school of sixty years ago considered that the best thing that could 
be done for trade was to let it alone. Now of this one thing he was convinced 
—that the Tory Party, whether their efforts were good or bad—he believed 
them to be bad—had absolutely convinced the mercantile community that they 
meant to make a big effort for the benefit of trade when they came into power, 
He asked the Government and advised them{to adopt a Liberal trade policy—a 
sane, a wholesome, and a sound trade policy—for the reason that, knowing his 
fellows in trade in England, he was convinced that when a bad time came they 
would accept the offer from the other side if the Liberals made none, 


The Spectator thus stigmatised Sir John Brunner’s conduct: 
‘“‘This is either nonsense, and mischievous nonsense, or else it 
means that the Liberal Party are advised by their typical repre- 
sentative to abandon the policy of maintaining free exchange and 
free contract wherever possible, and to enter upon the futile and 
dangerous task of attempting to encourage trade by Government 
action—z.e., the protection of commerce and industry... 
translated into action, this means bounties for industry, either 
through uneconomic railway rates, such as Mr. Lloyd-George is 
always feeling after, or else by some other equally undesirable 
instrument. Bounty-fed industries are always demoralised in- 
dustries, and we are not sure that we would not as soon see Free 
Trade abandoned for a tariff as Free Trade abandoned for a 
system of ‘encouragement by Government action.’ The one is 
quite as likely to enervate and to corrupt as the other.” The 
hidehound Ministerial Press were furious with the Spectator for 
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refusing to join the conspiracy to attenuate Sir John Brunner’s 
“indiscretion,” but our contemporary, which is as honest as it 
is fanatical—a by no means common combination of qualities— 
declined to be brow-beaten, and returned to the charge in a 
subsequent issue, triumphantly reproducing another speech of 
Sir John Brunner’s from the Manchester Guardian to refute the 
Westminster Gazette's childish suggestion that he had only intended 
to advocate extended inspection, improved hygiene, better sani- 
tation, &c. In this second deliverance the enfant terrible of the 
Free Trade Party plumped boldly for the nationalisation of rail- 
ways, canals, and minerals, provoking the Spectator to observe “‘The 
murder is out! Once again we find the policy of nationalising 
the railways, which has been so broadly hinted at by Mr. Lloyd. 
George, Mr. Winston Churchill, and the Daily News. . . . Sir John 
and his fellows are itching to show what wonderful results they could 
get if Government helped trade through low transport rates; and, 
on the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George and his associates are equally 
itching toshow what magnificent help they could give to commerce 
if they were allowed to run the railways and endow the land with 
cheap transport, not to mention cheap minerals.” 


Mr. AsquitH’s speech at the Reform Club naturally fell some- 
what flat after the sensation caused by Sir John Brunner, but, 
like all the Premier’s speeches, it was admirable 
in design, in structure, and in detail. If it con- 
tained no memorable phrase, not a single word 
was out of place, and hardly a single word could have been 
improved on. Mr. Asquith speaks like a classic. Like Pitt he is 
never at a loss for the word. But his argument is usually some- 
what forensic and his oratory is as destitute of the sacred fire as 
Mr. Balfour’s. After expressing his thanks with unaffected 
simplicity for the resolution of confidence in his leadership the 
Premier tried to cheer his audience by asserting that they had 
no reason to be discouraged by “the two or three electoral re- 
buffs” of the last few months, as, with the exception of Mid- 
Devon, where local and personal causes were at work, “I think 
Iam right in saying that all the seats we have lost have for 
the last twenty years been regarded as among the unassailable 
possessions of the Tory Party, with the single exception of the 


Mr. Asquith’s 
Speech. 
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Election of 1906, when they were for a moment submerged by 
the high-water mark of the great tide which then swept from 
one end of the land to the other.” It is distinctly encouraging 
that the Liberal leader should acknowledge that the last General 
Election, which was confidently declared at the time to open a 
new epoch in our politics in which Unionism would cease to count, 
was a unique phenomenon and that Unionists may expect to re- 
gain every seat they held prior to that catastrophe! Mr. Asquith 
exhorted his hearers to remember in the first place that in British 
politics no victory was final and no defeat irreversible, and, 
secondly, that the secret of Liberal vitality was “constant and 
ceaseless activity, while the opponents whom we have always to 
confront live and move in and draw a large part of their being 
from inertia and lethargy.” But what of the “raging, tearing 
propaganda’”’ inaugurated by Mr. Chamberlain which is rapidly 
transforming the political situation? The speaker had not 
come there to propound a programme. ‘There has come, 
in a change of leadership, which we all lament, no change 
of policy, no change either of policy or of purpose.” Mr. 
Asquith deliberately abstained from responding to Sir John 
Brunner’s piteous appeal for a ‘Liberal trade policy” as the 
only method of avoiding electoral disaster. ‘‘ We havestill got to 
defend—sometimes I am disposed to think we are apt to forget 
it—we have still got to defend the citadel of Free Trade.” 
As regards Education, they all wished ‘for a concordat and for 
peace. While I say that, I say also we must keep our powder 
dry. We must not, and we cannot, abandon either our principles 
or our friends.” The Licensing Bill, while meeting “with an 
almost unprecedented storm of misrepresentation and vitupera- 
tion,’ had more than any other Liberal achievement given 
them ‘‘a real foothold among the intelligent electors of this 
country,” and they were determined rather to sink in attempting 
to solve that great social problem than not attempt to solve it 
at all, though they had every expectation of bringing their 
vessel into port, &c. &c. These were small samples of their 
policy. Among other duties they would have to grapple with 
poverty and unemployment, “and in particular with the 
organised treatment of the problems connected with childhood 
and old age.”’ » 
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On Thursday, May 9—a somewhat unusual date, which chanced 
to synchronise with a desperate by-election at Dundee, where a 

colleague was struggling to save a seat—Mr. 
=e rs Asquith expounded his third Budget in a speech 

of prodigious length and crystalline clearness. It 
is described by the party claque as “a veritable triumph for 
Free Trade,” but it is more likely to be remembered as “the 
Marmalade Budget.” Independent Cobdenites—e.g., Lord Cromer, 
M. Yves Guyot, and the Spectator—agree in regarding it as a per- 
ceptible stage on the road to Protection. M. Yves Guyot, who has 
the distinction of being the solitary Free Trader in France, de- 
scribes Mr. Asquith as digging “a pit ” for FreeTrade. The Prime 
Minister was able to display a dazzling array of figures, in which 
he and his Party take great pride, and for which they claim much 
kudos, but these imposing figures are partly attributable to the 
plunder of our unfortunate taxpayers through the maintenance of 
war taxation during peace-time, and partly to that perilous weaken- 
ing of our national defences by land and sea which is bringing 
war with Germany “ well within the range of practical politics,” 
to use the accepted Parliamentary jargon. Our readers should 
bear these elementary forgotten facts in mind when they are 
invited to prostrate themselves before “‘the new Peel.” The 
Income Tax payer is fully conscious of his plight, and we trust 
that the facts set forth on subsequent pages as regards the 
taxation of Germany may bring home the painful realities of 
British finance to other categories of taxpayers in this much- 
misgoverned country. Last year’s revenue (1907-1908) was 
£156,538,000, and the expenditure £151,812,000, giving a 
realised surplus of £4,726,000, which automatically goes to the 
reduction of the National Debt, an operation over which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has no control. When we are asked 
to admire his providence in wiping off £47,000,000 of debt in 
three years, and saving an annual interest of a million and a 
quarter, which is gleefully contrasted with the deficits of Protec- 
tionist Germany, we cannot resist remarking that if by dropping 
“Dreadnoughts,” by cutting down destroyers, by neglecting 
urgently needed docks, by skimping repairs, &c. &c., we enable 
our formidable antagonist to get ahead of us, and as a consequence 


are taken unawares and unprepared, and are compelled to pay 
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the penalty of disaster in the shape of a war indemnity of 
£500,000,000 sterling, Mr. Asquith’s ‘“‘ economies” will prove 
the most profligate and calamitous waste in our history. 


On the existing basis of taxation, Mr. Asquith estimates the 
revenue for 1908-9 at £157,770,000 and the expenditure at 

, £152,869,000, giving an estimated surplus to 
an ee “gamble” with, as Lord Tweedmouth would say, 
of £4,901,000. A commencement of Old Age Pensions was 
generally expected, so the House was not surprised to learn, in 
the light of recent Ministerial utterances—e.g., Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
platform wager at Manchester—that the Government had decided 
to start on the inclined plane which will endin a universal non-con- 
tributory scheme pauperising the entire community and costing 
anything up to £50,000,000 per annum. The first instalment— 
pensions of 5s. a week, or £13 a year, to all persons over seventy 
years of age (other than aliens, criminals, or lunatics) who are not 
in receipt of poor-law relief, and who do not possess an income 
exceeding £26 a year—is calculated to cost six millions annually, 
but as the new Act (which by the way penalises respectable 
married people who live together by reducing their pensions) does 
not come into operation until January 1, 1909, Mr. Asquith 
only provides £1,200,000 from this year’s Budget on account 
of pensions, and possibly with one eye on “the metropolis of 
marmalade,’ Dundee, which was then trembling in the balance, 
he proceeded to squander his splendid surplus by halving the sugar 
duty, thus wantonly sacrificing £3,400,000 a year. The House of 
Commons was completely taken by surprise as with Old Age 
Pensions in view it was universally believed that there would be no 
remission of taxation this year, and it was openly hinted in the 
Times that Mr. Asquith altered his Budget at the last moment 
in order to win a by-election. A slight alleviation of the Marine 
Insurance tax, costing £20,000, and a grant to the local authorities 
for the collection of licence duties of £40,000, ultimately reduced 
the surplus to £241,000. Ministerial journalists, after their wont, 
broke into ecstatic enthusiasm over this marvellous performance, 
which rivalled the greatest achievements of Peel and Gladstone and 
so forth, but the Daily Mail scored a bull’s-eye by describing Mr. 
Asquith’s financial juggling as “a Budget of post-obits.” As our 
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contemporary observed, “ ‘After me, the deluge’ is never a wise 
principle in policy; Mr. Asquith has adopted it whole-heartedly, 
and though he protests that he would rather sacrifice the aged than 
abandon Free Trade, it is certain that the only way in which the 
obligations he laid upon the nation yesterday can be met without 
financial disaster will be by Tariff Reform.” While the Spectator 
sorrowiully conceded that “there is only too much reason to 
believe that the only way in which the nation will ultimately con- 
trive to meet these obligations will be through indirect taxation— 
that is, through a tariff.” 


Mr. Asquirn’s Budget is not unnaturally regarded by many 
shrewd observers as a Dissolution Budget, and Unionist candi- 
— dates will be wise to keep their powder dry and 
Is it Disso- . ae ° 
Sathon ? to remain prepared for all eventualities, in spite 
of the known and avowed determination of 
several Ministers to cling to the Treasury Bench until the last 
trump sounds, and the shiver which convulses the Liberal rank 
and file at the mere mention of the word Dissolution. In any 
case it seems extraordinary that Mr. Asquith, who passes for 
being an ardent and devout Cobdenite, who argued at the Im- 
perial Conference last year that man was made for Free Imports, 
who offensively slammed the door in the face of Mr. Deakin and 
his colleagues, and who is perpetually paying lip homage to the 
Cobdenite fetich, should be the man to deal this death-blow at 
Cobdenite finance. On the one hand he reduces one of our very 
few sources of revenue, while on the other he commits the nation 
to vast and incalculable expenditure. Still more amazing is his 
blindness to other signs of the times. It would be difficult to 
conceive a more demoralising scheme of Old Age Pensions than 
one which may be accurately described as ‘‘a strenuous attempt 
to discourage thrift.” It penalises those who make provision 
for their old age for the benefit of those who do not. It 
would certainly be impossible to select a more inopportune 
moment for launching such a costly project. The great trade 
boom of which we have heard so much from Cobdenite pundits, 
though it was largely a paper boom, appears, on the evidence of 
recent Board of Trade returns—which Mr. Winston Churchill has 
not yet had time to fake—to have spent its force, and judging 
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by the general slackness of business and the alarming amount 
of unemployment, prosperity is rapidly ebbing, and bad times 
are at hand. Moreover, we are confronted by the urgent and 
unavoidable necessity—and this is the dominant fact of the day, 
however much it may be ignored by so-called practical politicians 
—of an immense increase in our Naval Estimates, which, though 
shirked this year in the interests of the marmalade Budget, 
cannot possibly be postponed beyond next year unless we are 
prepared to abandon the command of the sea. 


Mr. Asquitu’s optimistic speech, and his feckless, reckless finance, 
contain no hint of this imperious necessity, and it is somewhat 
suggestive that one of the many Radical organs 
Saul among 7 : 
the Prophets which have lately taken to cracking up the new 
Prime Minister—the Nation, which belies its name 
by hating everything national except the Irish Nationalists— 
declares that (see Nation, May 9) “ one of the chief advantages of Old 
Age Pensions is that they will act as a rampart against excessive 
armaments.” We know the Nation’s views on National Defence. 
It has waged incessant war on the grossly inadequate Admiralty 
estimates of the last two years on the ground that even they were 
“excessive,” and with the aid of confederates in the Cabinet it 
tried still farther to cut them down. This so-called Nation would 
rather that the sovereignty of the seas should be peaceably 
transferred to Germany than that England should incur the 
blood-guiltiness of fighting for it. But Mr. Asquith has not yet 
surrendered to this school, and we would call his attention to 
the startling facts set forth by the Berlin correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette (May 18), whom no one can accuse of anti- 
German bias or of overrating the German danger, seeing that 
for several years, strenuously seconded in the editorial columns 
of the Westminster Gazette, he has preached the gospel of 
German friendship, has zealously laboured for an Anglo-German 
entente, has diligently purveyed the effusive messages with which 
Kaisers and Chancellors have sought to bamboozle our confiding 
public, has publicly attacked the British Foreign Office, has 
systematically minimised German naval programmes, and has 
continually ridiculed the ‘‘obsession’’ of the National Review. 
But “truth will out even in an affidavit,’’ and there comes a 
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moment when the scales fall from the eyes of every intelligent 
British journalist, however much he may have been flattered 
by the attentions of foreign officials or momentarily misled by 
the mendacious assurances of diplomatists, who deem it a 
sacred duty to lie for Germany, and he refuses to continue the 
mystification of his countrymen by ignoring the pl:in and 
palpable facts. We have frequently described the Westminster 
Gazette as ‘‘pro-German,”’ because for some impenetrable reason 
it has deliberately belittled the German menace, which it pre- 
sumably persuaded itself would never materialise. But we have 
never imputed to dishonesty an attitude due to an honest error 
of judgment. 


Arter this telegram of the Berlin correspondent of the West- 
minster Gazette, it will be as impossible for any honest British 
A Startling — to continue pooh-poohing the por- 
Table entous war preparations of Germany as to accuse 

us of misrepresenting or exaggerating the facts.* 
Our contemporary’s correspondent in the first place disposes of 
the pleasing fiction that the German navy is simply an Imperial 
whim as some people in this country who ought to know better 
profess to believe. 


The German Navy League (Flottenverein), after giving an interesting and 
graphic account in its report for 1907 of its activity during the past year, con- 
tained the following sentence: “ Our unceasing activity to obtain new members 
has contributed to the result that to-day, alike in the plains of North Germany 
and in the mountains of South Germany, the workman and the peasant, the 
merchant and the savant have become convinced that Germany is absolutely in 
need of a strong and efficient fleet for the protection of her interests and for the 
defence of her honour.” 


Our readers are aware that the colossal propaganda of the 
German Navy League has been exclusively and systemati- 
cally directed against Great Britain, who in season and out 
of season for many years has been held up to popular 


* So late as May 9, the Nation still regarded the German danger as “ poor 
Mr, Maxse’s nightmare.” Thus do the blind lead the blind. During the years 
prior to 1870 French Massinghams described the Prussian danger as “ poor 
Colonel Stoffel’s nightmare ”—Colonel Stoffel being the French military attaché 
in Berlin who vainly tried to warn his Government against Prussian pre- 
parations, 
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odium as the obstacle and the enemy. The success of this 
propaganda is shown by this further sentence in the Navy 
League’s report, quoted by the correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette: ‘The treatment of the Navy Act Amendment Bill in the 
Reichstag at the end of last year showed, in the clearest manner 
possible, that the idea of possessing a Navy was becoming 
common property of the German nation.”” The German Govern- 
ment is keeping step with the German Navy League, which, be 
it remembered, is a semi-official organisation of which the 
German Emperor’s brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, is the 
patron, and the prodigious programmes of recent years are 
rapidly materialising. We fancy that the self-complacency of 
the most self-complacent Englishman will be disturbed by the 
table in which the Berlin correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette records the enormous strides of the German navy. Let 
us agree (he says) that the date March 1912 must be constantly 
kept in view by the British public; by the end of 1912 England 
must again be in a position of overwhelming superiority on the 
sea as she now is. Let me put the question plainly as follows, 
not counting in the 1909 programme: 


In 1909 Britain will have com- 
pleted: 

7 Dreadnoughts + 3 Dread- 
nought-type cruisers —i.e., 10 
Dreadnought-type big ships.. 

1910. Britain will have: 

10 Dreadnought-type big ships. 


1911. . Britain will have: 
1 more Dreadnought —i.e., 11 
Dreadnought-type ships. 


In 1912. By the end of Febru- 
ary: 

Not counting the 1909 pro- 
gramme, Britain will have 11 
Dreadnought-type ships—i.e., 8 
Dreadnoughts, 3 Dreadnought- 
type cruisers; to which we shall 
add the Agamemnon and Lord 
Nelson. 


Germany will have: 
1 Dreadnought. 


Germany wiil have: 

1 D+ 3 Ds + 1 Dreadnought- 
type cruiser = 5 Dreadnought- 
type ships. 

Germany will have: 

1D+ 3 Ds + 3 Ds + 1 Dread- 
nought-type cruiser = 8 Dread- 
nought-type ships. 

By March 1912 Germany will 
have: 

1D+3Ds+3Ds+3Ds +1 
DC +1DC +1 DC = 10 Dread- 
noughts, 3 Dreadnought - type 
cruisers—ié.e., 18 Dreadnou ght 
type ships. 


That is to say, within four years on present programmes the so-called 
Mistress of the Seas will possess eleven vessels of the “ Dreadnought” 
type to Germany’s thirteen. 
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From these incontestible facts, the Berlin correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette invites Englishmen to draw the obvious 
inference. ‘‘From the above sketch British tax- 


tii payers will conclude that they cannot avoid a 
Responsi- building programme in 1909 of less than six 
bility ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ provided that the programmes 


of other nations remain the same; and there is so 
farno sign of a modification therein. Taking the price of ‘ Dread- 
noughts’ into account, it is hardly likely that the British Naval 
Estimates for next year can be much less than 41 millions of 
pounds.” What can we think of our Government of gamblers, 
who in the face of such a warning from the principal Ministerial 
organ, deliberately throws away £3,400,000,000 of revenue, and 
embarks on a wild-cat scheme involving immense and incalculable 
liabilities? The Westminster Gazette has performed a patriotic ser- 
vice in thus impressively publishing facts equally repugnant to 
sentimentalists, minimisers, and time-serving politicians. The 
Prime Minister is also Chairman of the Defence Committee. He can 
command the best information if he cares to call for it. All the 
experts are at his service. He, beyond all men, is responsible for 
the safety of the State, and if anything goes wrong with England 
the disaster will be laid at his door, even though he may not be 
in office at the moment, because our security in 1912 depends on 
the counter-preparations made now and next year. It seems 
inconceivable that a man of Mr. Asquith’s intellectual calibre 
and honourable record as a public servant should prefer to 
devote his talents and energies to a trumpery attack on the 
village school or the village public-house to the neglect of the 
infinitely urgent task of ensuring our existence as a nation and 
an Empire. Unfortunately he has spent his public life in the 
House of Commons, and Parliamentarians habitually look through 
the wrong end of the telescope and view questions in inverse 
proportion to their importance. 


We have never felt tempted to discuss National Defence in a 
partisan spirit in these pages, and have no intention of doing so 
Pot and now. Between pot and kettle there is not much 
Kettle choice. If his Majesty’s Ministers have neglected 

our defences, have jeopardised our Sea-power, 
and stimulated the cupidity of Germany by their insensate 
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raids on the Navy Estimates and by their sentimental twaddle 
about disarmament, his Majesty’s Opposition prepared the ground 
for them, and must consequently bear their full share of responsi- 
bility. The Unionist Government signalised the close of its reign by 
knocking five million pounds off the Navy Estimates, thus setting 
a pernicious example which their predecessors were not slow to 
follow. These “economies” were partially due to the famous 
‘*scra pping policy’ described by Mr. Balfour as “‘a courageous 
stroke of the pen,” which denuded distant oceans of the British 
flag where it had been shown immemorially. The Mistress of the 
Seas has now to rely on the good offices of the United States or 
of Germany in the West Indies or in East Africa. The Unionists 
inaugurated the inadequate shipbuilding programmes of recent 
years. They likewise began the fatal folly of postponing Rosyth, 
which has continued ever since. They created Sir John Fisher, 
that sinister figure who has been worth at least five 
battleships to Germany, because, as a distinguished sailor once 
remarked to the present writer, ‘“‘ Fisher has tried to destroy the 
band-of-brothers feeling in the Navy which was our most valuable 
legacy from Nelson.” He has sought to set squadron against 
squadron, ship against ship, and officer against officer. He has 
been allowed by his feeble chiefs to treat the Navy as a pocket 
preserve, in which to practise personal favouritism and to gratify 
personal animosities. The Opposition have remained tongue-tied 
as regards everything which has been done in his name, for fear of 
provoking the dreaded observation from the Treasury Bench, “‘ We 
have done nothing which has not been approved—and, indeed, 
initiated—by the First Sea Lord, whom we inherited from the 
late Unionist Government.” Lord Cawdor has been an almost 
silent spectator of the abandonment of the Cawdor Programme. 


It is very much the same in military matters, as, with the honour- 
able exception of Mr. Arnold Forster, hardly a single member 
Nati of the ex-Cabinet has fought the various frauds 
ational . ° 

Suheseete perpetrated by “my right hon. friend the Sec- 

retary of Statefor War.’’ Unionists are presumably 
conscious that their own record as Army reformers was none too 
brilliant, and, moreover, they are heavily handicapped by the speech 
of a Unionist Prime Minister (May 11, 1905), which laid the founda- 
tions of Mr. Haldane’s Territorial tomfoolery. By declaring that 
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the invasion of these islands was nota problem with which serious 
statesmen need concern themselves, Mr. Balfour absolved his 
successors from the necessity of creating a serious army for home 
defence. The Radicals eagerly fastened on this admission, and 
forthwith embarked on the fatuous policy which the Opposition 
seem powerless to resist or to criticise in spite of the lead of 
Lord Roberts. Similar observations apply to some extent 
to the Party organs. Radicals disbelieve in armaments on 
principle; they prefer to trust to the good intentions of their 
Christian, civilised neighbours; while Unionist journals, with some 
conspicuous and honourable exceptions, have for some mysterious 
reason preferred to act as so many sounding-boards for Sir John 
Fisher or Mr. Haldane, and in some cases for both. The fact is 
that mere political partisans, both in Parliament and on the 
Press, are so entirely immersed in the fortunes of their party that 
the fate of the country leaves them comparatively cold. They 
believe in ‘‘muddling through,” and hope that the blame for 
future disasters may fall on “the other side.” Our political 
system works admirably in local affairs, where, owing to the 
cautious conservative instinct of the English people, not very 
much happens. There is much cry and little wool. Note the 
total failure of the record majority to carry any of its more 
ambitious political projects. The Constitution, the Established 
Church, the Land system, and Denominational Education are all 
so far virtually intact. But in Imperial and national affairs the 
party system works lamentably, as it is nobody’s business to 
consider the nation or Empire, unless these momentarily coincide 
with party exigencies—in itself an unspeakable disaster. The 
British Empire may go by the board in South Africa while our 
two-Power naval standard is tacitly abandoned with scarcely an 
audible murmur from either House of Parliament. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stiggins or Mr. Chadband to a vacant Under- 
Secretaryship is infinitely more interesting. 


Tue Germans will bring us to our bearings. That man of destiny, the 
Kaiser, is unwittingly our best friend. He prevents Englishmen from 
going permanently to sleep. But, thanks to our 
recent somnolence and supineness, the situation 
is becoming critical, and the national self-com- 
placency, which is systematically encouraged by professional politi- 


Our Best 
Friend 
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cians because the awakening of the public would be disastrous for 
the politicians, is likely to suffer rude shocks in the nearfuture. It 
is not merely a question of building more “ Dreadnoughts,” though 
‘‘Dreadnoughts”’ are essential. Weare short of many other types 
of ship, and of most of the accessories of war. The doctrine of 
“ready”? has been replaced by the doctrine of “ practically 
ready,’ which means practically unready. But it is not only 
matériel that is lacking. Our Navy is not organised for war. As 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson must be tired of pointing out, there is no 
serious war department at the Admiralty, charged with the duty 
of working out in peace-time the problems of war. We have nothing 
comparable to the German General Staff, or even to the German 
Admiral Staff. It is feared by the politicians that our officers might 
become warlike if they were ever allowed to think about war! In 
the absence of a General Staff we have no serious plan of campaign, 
but rely on ‘‘something turning up.” Thisis conclusively proved 
by the fact that although we are building big ships we are not 
building big docks, and if there were a proper plan of campaign 
the two would obviously go hand in hand, as they do in Germany. 
No private person would think of buying horses without having 
stables to put them in. The provident Germans have already six 
docks for ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” and they are building others. How 
many have we got on the North Sea? Take, again, the Rosyth 
scandal. Five years have already been wasted in discussing the 
wonderful port we intend to create on the Firth of Forth, of 
which the necessity has long been officially recognised. At the 
current rate of expenditure it will not be finished until next cen- 
tury. There ought also to be at least one other port on the Hast 
Coast, and the great resources of Newcastle should instantly be 
made available to British battleships at all tides. Then we noto- 
riously require a large flotilla of modern destroyers, while our 
stores have been dangerously depleted in the interests of 
Marmalade. 


WE are, in fact, totally unprepared for war. Can wemake good 
such enormous arrears out of revenue? Germany has elected to 
fight us with loans. How can we hope to fight 
loans out of income? It would be far wiser 
and infinitely more econon:ical in the long run, to 
raise a National Defence loan of a hundred million pounds. Nor 


£100,000,000 
Loan 
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are naval preparations alone sufficient to meet German aggression, 
as behind the vast Armada of German “ Dreadnoughts ”’ are five 
million armed and trained men. Germany’s peace establishment 
is so large that at certain times of the year she could easily detach 
150,000 or 200,000 troops for oversea invasion without feeling it, 
and without our realising that anything was in the wind until it 
was too late. Thereis alwaysa sufficiency of shipping in the North 
Sea ports to transport such a force; and in order to effect the 
landing of an overwhelming army on British shores Germany 
would cheerfully sacrifice her entire fleet. Not that she expects to 
do so. Her offensive strategy was ingenuously revealed at the 
Hague Conference—viz., to sow the Channel with floating mines, 
so as to make it impassable to British squadrons, and then to 
take advantage of her temporary command of the North Sea to 
transport her troops. No sensible person, however pessimistic 
concerning British officialism, would suggest that such an enter- 
prise is anything like a certainty for Germany. If we happen to 
be awake at the moment it bristles with difficulties, and requires a 
considerable element of luck for its success. But it is a contin- 
gency against which a prudent Power would ensure, because in 
the eyes of German strategists it is worth hazarding. Should it 
succeed, she wins all, whereas if it fails she loses comparatively 
little, as we are not in a position to inflict military punishment. 
In other words, it is a case of heads Germany wins and tails she 
doesn’t lose. She is playing for tremendous stakes. In the in- 
terests of peace, which is habitually described in perorations as 
‘the greatest of British interests,” we desire to increase her risks 
and to reduce our peril. 


At present we are in Continental eyes an unarmed community. 
Hence the covetous glances and open preparations of the German 
Emperor and his fire-eating entourage. Our handful 


National of Regulars are in the wrong place. ‘‘ Aldershot” 
Military 
Training Bill would have been all very well a hundred years 


ago, but nowadays our military strength should be 
concentrated in the North of England or in Scotland, where we 
must keep a large striking force on a war footing, independent 
of its reserves, so as to guard against surprise. The case is put 
by the Observer with its usual incisiveness : 
The main point is that Sea-power alone never can bea guarantee against a 
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“blow at the heart” attempted by an adjacent military power commanding 
overwhelming forces and ample shi ping, unfettered in executive y urposes by 
Parliamentary interference, and capable in desperate need of striking swift, 
straight, and without warning. . . . Our present and projected military arrange- 
ments are impotent to secure our protection against a sudden and deadly thrust 
from the hand of Germany. 


We shall never be safe until we arm, organise, and train the 
able-bodied manhood of the nation, which is the only permanent 
security against invasion, and the only means by which our Navy 
can secure strategic freedom to seek and sink the enemy. We 
rejoice to note—it is one of the few cheering signs of the times— 
that ‘“‘a National Military Training Bill” has been recently 
introduced into the House of Commons by a Liberal Member, 
Captain Kincaid Smith. According to the accompanying memo- 
randum, “ The object of this Bill is to amend the Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Act, 1907, and to authorise national military 
training in the territorial force. The promoters have adopted 
the Swiss system as their model. With some few exceptions, 
every man medically fit will belong to the territorial army, and 
will be liable from his eighteenth birthday to a short period of 
military training such as has hitherto been performed by those 
joining the volunteer forces. The Bill carefully avoids conscrip- 
tion or universal military service, as understood in France or 
Germany,” &c. Greatly to their credit, this Bill is backed by 
several Members on both sides of the House—viz., Colonel Carlile, 
Viscount Castlereagh, Mr. J. W. Hills, Viscount Hemsley, Mr. 
Lynch, Viscount Morpeth, Mr. Rees, Mr. Rowland Hunt, Mr. F. 
E, Smith, Sir Edward Tennant, and Sir Henry Craik, who may be 
described as the Parliamentary pioneers of a great movement. 


We desire to draw the attention of those who may hug the 
delusion that Germany cannot “stand the racket” of a great 


German navy as well as a great army to a remarkable 


Sines article in the Spectator (May 16) which cannot be 

attributed to an insidious desire to establish the 
superiority of the German fiscal system over our God-given 
scheme of Free Imports—as might be the case were it published 
in these heterodox pages. In form this article (“The Finances 
of the Great Powers”) is a review of a recently-published 
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pamphlet by the President of the Bavarian Statistical Bureau 
(Die Finanzen der Grossmachte, Von Dr. Friedrich Zahn; 
Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag) who makes a careful comparison 
of the conditions and circumstances of Germany with those of 
foreign countries, throwing together the Budgets of the German 
Empire and the German States. Foreigners are bewildered by 
the complex character of German finance, caused by the peculiar 
relations between the Empire and its component States, which is 
responsible for much misunderstanding abroad. Certain taxes 
are “‘affected”’ to each, and each has its own sources of revenue 
and objects of expenditure. As the Spectator points out, the 
result of a complicated system of give-and-take, into which it is 
unnecessary to enter, is 


to render it extremely difficult to find new resources for the Government, 
because the States and the Empire each claim their share; and this rivalry, 
reflected in the Reichstag and in the State Parliaments, is a constant source of 
embarrassment and obstruction. It is generally acknowledged that the system 
must shortly be simplified. It is obviously important to bear in mind that these 
ditticulties—which do not exist with us, except in a minor degree in respect to 
Ireland—while they make it harder for the Government to obtain money, do 
not in any way affect the general resources of the people. The money is none 
the less there, though it is not so easy for the Government to get at it. 


Dr. Zahn reminds his countrymen that Germany’s naval and 
military expenditure in 1906 was fifty-two millions sterling, or 
seventeen shillings per head of the total population, while British 
military and naval expenditure was sixty-three millions, or thirty 
shillings per capita, whence it is inferred that, with her rapidly 
increasing wealth, Germany could greatly augment the burden of 
defence without provoking popular discontent. The charge per 
capita for Army, Navy, and the service of the Debt in 1906 was 
twenty-six shillings in Germany, as against forty-two shillings in 
Great Britain, while the aggregate Public Debt of the German 
Empire and the States was eight hundred millions, of which no 
less than three hundred millions was Railway Debt, whereas the 
British Debt was seven hundred and forty millions, “no part of 
which represented revenue-bearing property.” As she possesses 
property equal in value to the Public Debt, Germany may fairly 
increase her liabilities by means of loans. 


: 
+ 
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Tue following passage from Dr. Zahn’s pamphlet is highly sug- 
gestive, partly on account of the facts it contains, and partly 
because it is reproduced in the columns of an 
organ which teaches its readers to despise German 
economics and German finance, which is unfavour- 
ably contrasted with our immensely superior fiscal wisdom. “ We 
are therefore,” according to Dr. Zahn, as quoted by the Spectator, 
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justified in the assertion that nowhere in the world is the taxpayer in a more 
favourable position than in Germany. Many taxes which in other countries 
yield very considerable sums, such as those on beer and tobacco, Succession 
duties, and Income taxes, are hardly made use of at all in Germany, or to a 
comparatively inconsiderable extent. ... Thus Germany possesses a most 
valuable reserve fund on which to fall back in case of need. This strengthens 
us in the conviction that Germany is in a position to meet a sudden financial 
strain without a profound disturbance of the financial equilibrium. 


After showing that direct taxes are much heavier in this country 
than in Germany, we are told that ‘‘ With regard to the indirect 
taxes”? (we quote the Spectator, though it reads more like a 
passage from the National Review), “the revenue system of 
Britain entails a heavier burden in the form of the gross yield 
of the import duties than in Germany. The figures are thirty- 
seven millions for Britain and thirty-one millions for Germany.” 
That the naval megalomania of the German Emperor, the German 
Government, and the German people—who are at one on this 
question—will not be restrained by financial difficulties is clear 
from the following statement of the Spectator, which is not biased 
in favour of the German fiscal system: 


Taking import and excise duties together, the British Government in 1905 
derived nearly seven shillings per head from tobacco, France nine shillings, 
Italy six shillings, and Germany less than one and sixpence. It will be observed 
how great are the possibilities of this branch of taxation for Germany, from 
which, as is estimated, an additional yearly revenue of at least four and a half 
millions could be easily drawn. The same observations are true of beer, from 
which the German States derived in 1905 (including import duties) less than a 
shilling per head, and Britain six shillings and sixpence; and also of spirits, 
the figures for which are respectively two and sixpence for Germany and eleven 
and sixpence for Britain. 
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Dr. ZAHN shows (1) That the public property of the German States 
is much greater than the public property of any other country ; 
(2) that the limits of taxation in Germany as 
compared with other countries have not been 
nearly reached; (3) that, in proportion to her re- 
sources and population, the German debt is smaller than in any 
other country, except the United States, and that half of it was 
incurred for remunerative purposes. Why, then, do German 
Consols stand so low (the 3 per cents. at 81-90)? Because 
capital can be more profitably employed in national industry 
than in Government stock, and consequently the rate of dis- 
count is much higher than in other countries. As the Spectator 
reviewer is constrained to admit, “the low price of German 
Consols is not due to the smaller degree of security, but merely 
to the greater national demand for money elsewhere for the 
development of the national resources.” Dr. Zahn frequently 
dwells on the economic and financial importance of arma- 
ments which give national security and enable industry 
and commerce to be developed in peace. A close examina- 
tion of the finances of the different countries reveals the great 
influence of 


Economy of 
Armaments 


wars, especially unsuccessful wars, on national finance. It also shows how 
great a factor for success in international complications is derived from sound 
finance. To provide in time for a sudden financial strain, through a well-con- 
sidered organisation, such as sufficient armaments, is an indispensable condition 
for the successful conduct of war, and means in the end the greatest economy. 
The financial exhaustion caused by a war which is begun without sufficient 
preparation is far greater and far more serious than the most onerous of existing 
military Budgets. 

According to Dr. Zahn, the war of 1870 cost France, “ directly 
and indirectly, about six hundred millions sterling, and cost 
Germany nothing. The American Civil War cost five hundred 
millions. The South African War, which was estimated by the 
Government in 1899 to cost ten millions, cost before its con- 
clusion over two hundred and fifty millions.” It is wiser to 
increase the Debt of Germany in peace-time, and make the 
necessary military preparations, however costly, than embark 
upon war unprepared. Such preaching will not fall on un- 
responsive ears. Dr. Zahn’s pamphlet contains cold comfort 
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for our optimists and minimisers. Germany means business. 
She means mischief. 


As the brain-power of a Ministry comprising most of the virtues 
and all the talents is concentrated on Parliamentary affairs, the 
A House of Commons ought to be the home of 
ouse of . . . : , 

Chace efficiency and a standing object-lesson in legis- 

lative capacity. But as a matter of fact the 
House of Commons is a house of chaos. Everything is at sixes 
and sevens. Never were the affairs of any assembly in such 
hideous confusion. The unparalleled majority is impotent. 
It achieves nothing. So far this Session the House of Lords has 
received no considerable measure from the House of Commons, 
for the simple reason that the latter has passed none, except 
a Scottish Land Bill, which was hustled through almost without 
discussion as part of the process of “filling up the cup,” only 
to meet its inevitable fate in “another place.” The Lords 
have also had a Scottish Land Values Bill pitchforked at their 
heads, but they very properly declined this first instalment of 
Henry Georgism (the objective of which was effectively exposed 
in Mr. Griffith Boscawen’s admirable article in last month’s 
National Review), and insisted on certain amendments giving the 
Bill an experimental and tentative character. In the pathetic 
words of the Nation, ‘‘the Bill is now dead.” Quite so, but the 
House of Lords is very much alive. All the stuffing has been 
knocked out of the Radical Party, which has not a kick left in 
it, and is now meekly prepared to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter as often as may be necessary. It is an exquisite situation, 
rendered all the more exquisite by the indecent anxiety of eminent 
Radicals—and of some Radicals who are anything but eminent; 
e.g., Mr. George Whiteley, the Chief Ministerial Whip, who has 
been publicly convicted by Mr. George Faber of misleading the 
House of Commons on a pecuniary transaction in which he was 
interested—to enter the Upper House, not as crusaders, but as 
peers. Should the Premier so far forget himself as to confer a 
peerage on Mr. George Whiteley we trust that the Lords will 
protest. They cannot afford to allow their House to be 
inscribed, ‘* Liberal rubbish shot here.”’ 
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THE Commons seem at last to have realised what has long been 
obvious to onlookers, viz., that the sceptre of political power has 
iia crossed the corridor, and that they can now only 
Volcanoes _ legislate by leave of the “‘ hereditary enemies of the 

people,” and as a consequence of this discovery we 
have every organ of what was once militant Radicalism urging the 
priority of “‘ non-contentious measures ”—7.e., measures acceptable 
to the Unionist Opposition, such as the Port of London Bill, the 
Children’s Bill, the Housing Bill, and the Irish University Bill, 
over which Mr. Birrell positively wept tears of joy because it was 
supported by Sir Edward Carson! No onecan make head or tail of 
the Education policy of Ministers, probably because they have none. 
One month they bless the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill, in which 
few people believe; the next month they revive Mr. McKenna’s 
Bill, in which no one believes. Their solitary hope of salvation 
apparently lies in the “moderation” of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who is expected to surrender the citadel of denomina- 
tional education on a promise of vague facilities. It would 
require Lewis Carroll to do justice to all the ironies of a unique 
situation. Licensing was expected to constitute the piéce de 
résistance of the present session, and there has been the usual 
full-dress debate on the second reading of Mr. Asquith’s 
Bill—to which Mr. George Cave, the Member for Richmond 
(Surrey) contributed an illuminating and unanswerable speech— 
which, needless to say, was carried by the usual mechanical 
majority, after the usual blustering orations from Mr. Lloyd- 
George and Co. But, according to their own newspapers, 
Ministers have so little stomach for the Committee stage that it 
is to be postponed until the autumn session, which has been 
rendered necessary by Ministerial mismanagement. Ultimately 
the Government will be delighted to take whatever the Lords 
may be willing to give them, in order to be able to boast that 
they have passed a Temperance Bill. As we have predicted from 
the outset of the controversy, licensing will probably resolve itself 
into a compromise on the time limit, say twenty-five years. 
The jaded Liberal Party presents a sad spectacle for gods and 
men. It is completely worn out by doing nothing—the most 
exhausting occupation. Ministerialists had three weeks’ holiday 
at Easter. They are about to snatch another week at Whitsun- 
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tide, and are expected to rise at the end of July fora three 
months’ siesta. Happy is the country whose House of Commons 
sits so little and does nothing. 


WuEN we last went to press a miniature General Election was 
impending, which excited sanguine expectations among Unionists 
- and dismal forebodings among Liberals. The re- 
A Miniature wits justified these hopes and fears. Except 
General 
Election where death caused the vacancy, favourable ground 
had been carefully chosen by the Prime Minister, 
who only dared to make peers and Ministers of Liberal members 
with colossal majorities. Nevertheless the polling proved that out- 
side ‘the Celtic fringe” there is a distressing ebb of Liberal and 
Cobdenite sentiment, and a corresponding advance of Unionism 
and Tariff Reform. Mr. Winston Churchill, in spite of the 
immense advantage of appealing to a great commercial centre as 
President of the Board of Trade, sustained a smashing defeat in 
North-West Manchester—although he stooped to every artifice 
and ignominy in order to sweep up votes—at the hands of Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks, his majority of 1200 at the General Election being 
converted into a minority of 400. The extraordinary collapse of 
the Socialist, who only polled 276 votes, was not the least striking 
feature of a memorable contest. In effecting the downfall of 
Mr. Churchill Mr. Joynson-Hicks has performed a public service 
for which every patriotic subject of the king is profoundly 
grateful. Mr. Churchill enjoyed the inestimable advantage of 
the support of certain political renegades calling themselves 
Unionist Free-Traders, who were marshalled on behalf of the 
Radical candidate, after his categorical declaration in favour 
of Home Rule, by no less a person than Mr. Tootal Broad- 
hurst. It is estimated that the total Tootalite vote, as it is 
irreverently termed in Manchester, was about 200! Mr. Winston 
Churchill had truly said—it is about the only time he deviated 
into truth throughout the contest—that his defeat would be 
a catastrophe to Free Trade. It has been so accepted all over 
the world. It caused asmuch joy throughout the British Empire 
as it caused grief in Germany. The rejected of Manchester 
scuttled to Scotland, the recognised refuge of distressed Radicals, 
and was ultimately returned for Dundee, thanks to the sugar 
bribe given to the Marmalade Metropolis. But in spite of this 
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douceur, plus Old Age Pensions, the President of the Board of 
Trade managed to halve the huge Liberal majority. The Unionists 
of Dundee should bear in mind that Mr. Churchill is not a sitting 
Member. He has speedily lost the confidence of every place he 
has ever represented. There should be no difficulty in clearing him 
out at the next General Election. Another gratifying feature of 
the Dundee election was the great falling-off in the Labour vote. 


Ar Dewsbury there was another frightful collapse in the Liberal 
majority. Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of Education, 
,_ described on his placards as “the first Cabinet 

ro = — © Minister who has ever sat for Dewsbury,” defeated 
Defeat the Unionist candidate, Mr. Boyd Carpenter, by 
1500 votes, in lieu of the 3500 by which he won at 

the General Election. In Wolverhampton Mr. Amery was within 
an ace of securing the most startling victory in the history of 
by-elections. Beaten at the General Election by nearly 3000 
votes, he had devoted himself to educating the constituency, 
and, thanks to his splendid Tariff Reform propaganda and great 
personal qualities, he got within an ace of victory, the figures 
being: Mr. Thorne (L.), 4514; Mr. Amery (U.), 4506; Liberal 
majority, 8. That he should nearly have won was wonderful. 
That he should fail to get into Parliament by eight votes 
is exasperating. In North Shropshire (where a vacancy was 
caused by the lamented death of Colonel Kenyon Slaney, who 
had a majority of under 200 at the General Election), which the 
Liberals counted on capturing, with the bribe of Old Age Pensions 
Unionism gained a striking victory, holding the fort by nearly 
1000 votes. Scotland, which is too Conservative to change its 
Liberalism, remains more or less as it was, and Liberals are 
extracting such comfort as they can from the retention of 
Kincardineshire, Montrose (Mr. Morley’s seat), and Stirling (Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s seat). The Party is only preserved 
from panic by the absurd arithmetic of Liberal journals, which, 
by counting Labour votes as Free Trade votes, occasionally 
accumulate imposing “ Free Trade majorities.” It is surely 
more reasonable to divide electors into “for the Government” 
and “against the Government.’’. All votes given to the Liberal 
candidate belong to the former category. All votes cast for 
Labour or for Unionism belong to the latter. 
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By common consent the one impressive Parliamentary debate of 
the past month was the discussion on Preference in the House of 
Th Lords (May 20 and 21), initiated by the Duke of 
e Peersand : 

Preference Marlborough (ably supported by Lord Ridley), who 

effectively stated the case for Preference, empha- 
sising the grave consequences of the non possumus attitude of 
our anti-Imperial Government at the Imperial Conference last 
year, as seen in the subsequent conclusion of a commercial 
treaty between Canada and France, whittling away the prefer- 
ences to the Mother Country. The speaker quoted Dr. Jameson’s 
pregnant warning at the Conference: “Once the Colonies begin 
to make treaties outside the Empire, there is no saying how far 
they may go. Once you get commercial sympathies, you gener- 
ally find political sympathies follow.” Lord Cromer indulged in 
rather unworthy ridicule of the Australian tariff. It is easy to 
make fun of almost any Act of Parliament. Lord Cromer re- 
luctantly recognised the advance of Tariff Reform, and admitted 
that Mr. Asquith’s Budget had brought it nearer. Lord Milner 
contributed a masterly exposition of the policy of Imperial 
Preference, incidentally disposing of the Indian bogey, and drew 
from Lord Curzon the very important and most welcome declara- 
tion that India “would welcome any practical scheme of 
fiscal reform embracing Preferential Tariffs within the Empire,” 
provided that she were fairly treated, and were not coerced by the 
Home Government into a policy detrimental to her interests, 
as had occasionally happened. As we have constantly pointed 
out, Tariff Reformers wish India to have the same freedom 
in regard to Preference as the Self-governing Dominions, and 
to be independently represented at any Conference on the 
question, and not, as she was at the last Imperial Conference, by 
a mere nominee of the Secretary of State for India. Another 
feature of the debate was Lord St. Aldwyn’s interesting account 
of his doubts and difficulties. He doubts the wisdom of standing 
still. He acknowledges the strength of the Preferential move- 
ment, “which no wise Government can neglect. You may 
think it contrary to your principles. Do not sacrifice what 
would be a great good to the Empire merely on the ground 
of theory.” He is oppressed by the constructive difficulties, 
but he is no mere obstructive, and is willing to meet the 
Colonies on a business footing. The debate concluded with 
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an admirable speech from Lord Lansdowne, who is now in 
full sympathy with the policy of Preference, and even Lord 
Crewe, who wound up on behalf of the Government, could 
not deny the value of the preferences already accorded by the 
Colonies, but, like other Cobdenites, he is unwilling to do any- 
thing to preserve or to extend them. All the omens are favour- 
able to our cause, and the outlook is most gratifying to those 
who have fought for it through good report and through ill 
report. Wetrust that all Tariff Reformers will steadily resist the 
temptation of compromising the future by making extravagant 
promises at by-elections which have no earthly chance of being 
fulfilled, which must inevitably lead to disappointment and 
reaction, and might conceivably endanger the final triumph of 
our cause. With such a good case there is really no excuse for 
extravagance or exaggeration. Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar Law, and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain all set an example of fearless moderation 
which other speakers would do well to emulate. 


WE are enabled, thanks to the courteous permission of the pro- 
prietors of Punch, to reproduce the following ingenious and 
entertaining verses, which appeared in our con- 
temporary of May 6, as they may interest the 
readers of the National Review. Our famous contemporary 
could not have paid us a more acceptable compliment. 


From Punch 


MAXSE, 


[The publication in the May issue of the National Review of Mr. Gladstone's vers de société 
on “Margot” must be our excuse for printing the subjoined translation of a spirited 
unpublished poem by an August Personage which has enjoyed considerable vogue in Court 
circles in Berlin. } 

When the Reichstag is up, and poor Buetow is able 

To win a brief respite from wrangling with BrBeEL, 

Though I steer for the Mediterranean or Black Sea, 

I cannot escape the surveillance of Maxse. 


If I go to Corfu in the search of some rest, 

He discovers a sinister aim in the quest ; 

And though other opponents their efforts relax, he 
Allows me no quarter, does Lropotp Maxse. 


I’ve long wished to visit the home of Hau Carne, 
A man of stupendous, Shakespearean brain ; 
But were I to land near the village of Laxey, 
"I would poison the island, according to Maxse. 


; 
; 
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If I wish ScHopENHAUER or Kant to discuss 

With Hatpane or TweeDMours, he kicks up a fuss; 
And when Avesury begs him to bury the axe, he 
Replies, “ Go to Potsdam,” does Editor Maxsz. 


I’d love to run over to London incog., 
And chat with Lord Esuer, that humorous dog ; 
I'd like to go whizzing about in a taxi, 
If it weren’t for the risk of detection by Maxsz. 


I can speak in six languages, paint and compose ; 
I can scribble in verse just as fast as in prose ; 

I can eat mutton cold—when it isn’t too braxy ; 
But I cannot allay the suspicions of Maxsg. 


Do I favour the Junkers or yield to the mob, 
Do I flatter the Tsar or with AppuL hobnob, 
Is my attitude prudish or Maréchal Saxz-y— 
It’s exactly the same to this truculent Maxse. 


How then shall I please this implacable foe 
Whose censure pursues me wherever I go? 

Shall I shave my moustache, so ferociously waxy, 
In the hope of appeasing the anger of Maxser ? 


Alas! such expedients are destined to fail, 
Against such resentments no arts can prevail, 
And unless I retire to remote Cotopaxi, 

I never shall win the approval of Maxss, 


As ignorance is the greatest danger to our scattered Empire, the 
Standard is to be warmly congratulated on its decision to educate 
the British communities by means of a weekly 
supplement entitled The Standard of Empire, 
which will keep the home public in touch with Colonial politics 
and the Colonial public in touch with home politics and will 
instruct both publics in common Imperial affairs. To the first 
issue (May 21) Lord Milner, Lord Meath, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, and Mr. George Shee contributed informing and 
interesting articles. , , , A volume of Mr. Bonar Law’s recent 
speeches on Fiscal Reform is about to be published from the 
National Review office (The Fiscal Question, by A. Bonar Law, M.P.; 
price ls. net.). During the past month we have re-published in 
pamphlet form Mr. Wilson’s article on ‘ Defenceless Scotland” 
(price 3d., or 5s. per 50 copies). 


Miscellaneous 


SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF THE 
ENTENTE CORDIALE 


THE wonderful ovation accorded to President Falliéres by all 
classes of the community and the fraternisation of English and 
French at the Franco-British Exhibition have once more demon- 
strated that the entente cordiale is viewed with the utmost satisfac- 
tion by the British nation. But there is always the risk of losing 
sight of the sterner and more practical aspects of any question 
which is viewed through a halo of sentiment and gush. Senti- 
ment, of course, has its proper uses; but international friendship 
must rest upon some more solid basis than a deluge of words 
and catch-phrases. It is one of the greatest perils of democracy 
that it is apt to mistake speeches for deeds, talk for action. 
If a Minister declares that he will maintain the strength of 
the British Navy, the House of Commons and the nation 
go home to bed saying that the thing is done. If after- 
dinner orators assert that England and France are kindred 
in sympathies, bound by democratic aspirations, all-powerful 
for peace, their audiences are apt to infer that a solid alliance 
unites the two, and that the peace of Europe is permanently 
assured. 

From what has the improvement in Anglo-French relations 
arisen—an improvement in which every patriotic Englishman 
rejoices? It is childish to pretend that it is due to the 
fact that both nations are democracies. The French Republic 
fifteen years ago became the ally of autocratic Russia, and 
remains her ally. It were equally ridiculous to pretend that 
some affinity has suddenly been discovered between the British 
and the French characters. The character of a nation changes 
slowly if at all in the lapse of ages and generations. It is not 
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then in sentiment or in some transformation of the national 
temperament that the entente has its foundations, and it is just 
as well that this should be so. For sentiment is admittedly 
irrational and fickle, while, if national character were capable of 
sudden transformations, there would be nothing to prevent hate 
to-morrow from succeeding love. 

The eniente originated in the simultaneous discovery of 
England and France, that their antagonism was being exploited by 
a third Power for its peculiar advantage and profit. As Busch’s 
indiscretions show, Bismarck held that England and France must 
be kept apart at all costs, and upon this principle German diplo- 
macy unswervingly acted down to 1904. It was at Bismarck’s 
suggestion that M. Jules Ferry embarked upon his Colonial policy 
in the eighties of last century, the German calculation being that 
French proceedings in Madagascar, Tunis, and Tonkin and the 
British occupation of Egypt would produce eternal friction 
between France and England. Again and again in the years be- 
tween 1889 and 1898, when British and French policy was largely 
influenced by Berlin, peace between England and France trembled 
in the balance. Two peoples, each pacific by nature and each 
detesting war, were manipulated like puppets by the dexterous 
diplomacy of the Wilhelmstrasse. Attempts were made to draw 
France into a coalition against England and England into a 
coalition against France. The action of France in Siam in 1893 
all but provoked aconflict. On that occasion some hasty words 
of the Kaiser, who was at Cowes during the racing, suggested 
that he would have viewed such a war with delight. In 1895 
France was entangled by German diplomacy in a demonstration 
nominally against Japan, but actually many people thought 
against England. In 1896, as we now know from memoirs and 
the statements of French and German statesmen, Germany 
proposed to France and Russia joint action against England, 
and this lay behind the Kaiser’s telegram to President Kruger. 
France and Russia declined the suggestion, perhaps because the 
Tsar and M. Faure saw that the destruction of British sea-power 
would have left Germany absolutely supreme in Europe. The 
British public knew nothing of their refusal, or it might even 
then have had far-reaching results. In 1897 the tension between 
England and France in West Africa became extreme, and the 
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two countries were once more in sight of a conflict. A year 
later, in 1898, came the Fashoda dispute, when Germany be- 
stowed her blessing upon each of the disputants and egged them 
on, while the German Press did its very utmost to aggravate 
their mutual bitterness. Because the difficulties of the two 
Powers were settled without a breach of the peace, through the 
skill and tact of M. Delcassé and the late Lord Salisbury, German 
diplomacy never forgave M. Delcassé. The violent attack upon 
him in 1905 was in some part due to the resentment caused at 
Berlin by his conduct on this earlier occasion. By avoiding 
war, he had paved the way to a reconciliation and foiled the 
German designs. The folly of quarrelling for the special profit 
of the tertius gaudens was in fact beginning to dawn upon both 
England and France in 1898. 

During the Boer War there were fresh, but unsuccessful, efforts 
to enlist France in a crusade against England for the benefit of 
Germany. At the same time British statesmen were effusively 
assured of German support. Mr. Chamberlain’s Leicester speech 
in 1899 has been ascribed to these faithless assurances. His sugges- 
tion of a possible alliance with Germany, according to those who 
should know, was due to an overture of the Kaiser during his 
visit to England, but the proposal was publicly repudiated with 
scorn and contumely at Berlin, and served only to irritate 
France, while it was utilised by Germany to intimidate Russia 
into acquiescing in the Baghdad Railway concession. It did 
not, however, throw France into the hands of Germany, as 
German statesmen may have calculated that it would. Thus 
the manceuvre failed, and had the effect of awakening British 
suspicions. 

The recent war in the Far East must be directly ascribed to 
the influence of the powerful pro-German party at St. Petersburg, 
since itis certain that neither the Tsar nor the responsible Japanese 
really wished to fight. Whatever the result, it was calculated at 
Berlin that Germany must gain. If Japan were beaten, the German 
plan of carving a colonial empire out of China would be capable 
of realisation. If Russia were defeated, her position in Europe 
would be weakened, and Germany would become the arbiter upon 
the Continent, while France might be manceuvred into war with 
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disagreeable surprise for Berlin, when, before the war had been 
many weeks in progress, the Anglo-French Agreement was signed 
(April 1904), settling the principal questions at issue between 
England and France. There was nothing in this Agreement to 
which a Power in Germany’s place could take legitimate excep- 
tion, and, so long as the Russian army was intact, Germany 
ostensibly raised no objection to its provisions. When Count 
Reventlow complained in the Reichstag in April 1904, that 
Count Biilow had not prevented its consummation, Count Biilow 
replied that German commercial interests were not menaced in 
Morocco, and ridiculed the bleatings of the pan-Germans. It 
was not until after the battle of Mukden that the German attitude 
underwent a dramatic change, and that a sudden attack was 
made upon France and M. Delcassé for the heinous crime of 
shaking hands with England. In the meantime, the North 
Sea incident had occurred, during which the efforts of German 
diplomacy were certainly not directed towards the preservation 
of peace. 

The two Powers, England and France, reached their recon- 
ciliation because the temporary effacement of Russia in Europe 
left Germany supreme. The German Foreign Office well knew 
that there was no hostile purpose against Germany in the 
entente. France, deprived of the military support of Russia 
and upon bad terms with England, would have been wholly at 
Germany’s mercy. Voila tout. It could be no part of a sound 
British policy to disturb the balance of power in Europe, on 
which ultimately rests the preservation of peace and the security 
of Britain; and British policy, if its history be studied, will be 
found always and invariably to have aimed at preventing the 
inordinate expansion of any European State. In the early 
nineteenth century the Napoleonic Empire was withstood because 
its aggressiveness and military force made it a standing menace 
to the rest of Kurope. In the middle years of the nineteenth 
century the ambitions of Russia were thought to render her 
specially dangerous. In the opening years of the twentieth 
century Germany holds the position which once was Russia’s, 
and, still earlier, that of France—a position of unquestioned mili- 
tary ascendency. If an attack upon France by Germany was to 
be feared, it was Hngland’s duty to assist the weaker State, 
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and to supply that counterpoise which the temporary elimination 
of Russia had removed. 

It was, then, a military danger, the risk of attack upon 
either by Germany, that laid the foundations of the entente 
cordiale. On either side there was a solid basis of mutual 
interest. If France joined Germany against England and aided 
Germany in destroying England, she increased Germany’s conti- 
nental preponderance, and placed herself at Germany’s mercy. 
If England looked on while Germany destroyed France, cen était 
fait de Empire Britannique. The value of the Convention was 
speedily tested. In March 1905, after the battle of Mukden, the 
Kaiser landed at Tangier, and, speaking at the German Legation, 
directed an open challenge to the address of France. Two 
months later came the “ Delcassé crisis,” when German diplo- 
mats used language which led Frenchmen to suppose that they 
must either dismiss their Foreign Minister or face a German 
invasion, to meet which they were quite unprepared. At this 
juncture the British Government allowed it to be known that if 
an unprovoked attack was made upon France, Britain would be 
found upon her side. The French Government in its momentary 
alarm finally decided to sacrifice M. Delcassé, and to accept the 
German demand of an international conference to settle the 
Morocco question. Wilhelm II. undoubtedly believed that 
England would leave France in the lurch, and that then an end 
would be made at once of the entente and of France. He was, 
however, sadly disappointed ; the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment was throughout correct and loyal, and it was recognised as 
such in France. And France was not attacked. The Liberal 
Government was equally loyal during the crisis of the Algeciras 
Conference in the beginning of 1906. 

But if the entente originated in a common danger, it is 
important for both countries to ask themselves whether that 
peril has vanished, and, if not, what steps have been taken by 
either to meet it. The peril has not vanished. Since 1905, the 
German army has been further strengthened and there have been 
two fresh naval programmes. The tonnage of armoured ships 
laid down by Germany in 1905 was only 37,000; in 1908, it is 
80,000, and concurrently the number of destroyers begun has 
been doubled, German expenditure upon national defence, 
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taking all the items of army and navy expenditure, and not 
excluding, as British comparisons generally do, the pensions 
charges, has risen from £53,500,000 in 1905 to over £66,000,000 
in 1908. To compare these figures with our own figures we have 
to allow for the enormous saving effected in Germany by the 
indirect tax of compulsory service, which means that every 
German pound goes as far as £2 in England. Thus, far from 
slackening her preparations for war, Germany is increasing them. 
The peril has grown. The gravest fact is that while this has 
been proceeding in Germany, England and France have relaxed 
their efforts, reduced their military and naval forces, and effected 
so-called economies, for which hereafter they may have to pay a 
terrible price. The words of Germany are occasionally amiable, 
but her deeds speak for themselves. For what struggle is she 
making ready, when England and France are disarming, and 
against whom is she forging these redoubtable weapons at such 
immense cost ? 

Nothing in the world is more dangerous than illusions. 
In England and France are to be found a large number of 
well-meaning people who have persuaded themselves that, be- 
cause their own sinews are slack and their own energies feeble, 
German statesmen and the German nation are like themselves. 
It would have been wiser to wait until Germany disarmed before 
reducing fleets and army corps. Instead of so doing, reckless 
Parliamentarians in the two countries, in desperate anxiety to 
obtain funds for social reform, and forgetful of the fact that 
national prosperity depends upon national security, have fallen 
upon the French and British defensive forces and substantially 
reduced the margin of safety against a German attack. 

In England, which is after all the real target of German 
manceuvres since Germans affect to regard France as at their 
mercy whenever they choose to strike, the position is far worse in 
1908 than it was in 1905. If France were suddenly attacked by 
Germany, it is absolutely vital that England should be able to 
come to her aid, not only at sea, but also on land, and with the 
largest possible army. The French General Bonnal holds that 
supposing England could place two army corps—this figure he 
thought in 1905 the maximum—in line in Lorraine in the first ten 
days of war, Germany would still oppose twenty-three army corps 
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to the French and British 23. To be able to sway the balance 
and thus to maintain peace, England should be ready to throw 
into the scale not two, but four or five army corps—the force 
of which such third-rate Powers as Bulgaria, Sweden, and 
Roumania dispose—and she should not cherish the delusion that 
naval aid to France alone will suffice. The British contingent 
must be brought up with extreme rapidity and be available in 
the first days of war, since all instructed military opinion on the 
Continent holds that Germany will concentrate every effort upon 
fighting a decisive battle in Lorraine at the earliest possible date, 
and, if the British Army arrives after that battle has been decided, 
its services will be of not the slightest utility. 

No steps have been taken by England to provide sucha force. 
The Territorial Army, even if it really existed otherwise than upon 
paper, would be useless for war on the Continent, since its troops 
will require weeks or months of training before they can take the 
field, and its half-trained old-fashioned artillery would be 
massacred in battle by modern European quick-firing batteries. 
The regulars have been weakened by the recent so-called reforms. 
In 1905, despite General Bonnal, England might have been able 
to place 100,000 regulars in a fortnight at the disposal of France, 
though a great effort would have been required to accomplish 
such a feat. She then had available a comparatively large 
regular artillery, which would have been of priceless service to 
France, whose artillery is now markedly inferior in numbers to 
that of Germany. But the wholesale economies effected by the 
present Government, and in particular the reduction of so 
many regular batteries to mere cadres, have correspondingly 
weakened the expeditionary force which could be rapidly 
mobilised. In many respects, this so-called “striking force” isa 
paper army. No one knows, for example, how the horses for its 
batteries and transport are to be obtained, for the sources of 
supply during the opening weeks of the South African War have 
vanished with the disappearance of the omnibus horse. The 
enormous shortage of officers has not been made good. Those 
who study facts not words—which count for nothing in war— 
will doubt whether the whole system has not really gone back- 
ward since 1900. Behind the regulars, now so grievously dimin- 
ished, behind the battalions so “ruthlessly, remorselessly, relent- 
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lessly”” weakened by official insanity, there no longer stand 
300,000 Volunteers and Yeomanry, all armed and acquainted at 
least with the rudiments of drill, but only a bare 110,000 men. 

No one can foresee the precise influence which a great war 
would exert upon the nerves of an unwarlike people, such as the 
British have become. The consciousness that, with the regular 
army once sent abroad, they had no more power than the Babus 
of Bengal to meet a raiding force, would probably lead to a 
panic and a violent popular demand for the retention of all the 
available British regular forces in England. There would be the 
more reason for such a panic as any German movement against 
France, or against France and England, would almost certainly 
be accompanied by a German seizure of the coast of Holland 
and Belgium. General Langlois, one of the first and foremost of 
French military authorities, in his admirable little study of the 
Dutch-Belgian question, leans to the belief that, failing very 
rapid aid in considerable force, the Germans might make them- 
selves masters of Antwerp and the Scheldt in the first days of 
war. If so, England would be confronted by a great army—the 
500,000 German troops told off for coast defence—lined up only 
a short distance from her coast, supported by the strongest navy 
in Continental Europe. The British people, in the Napoleonic 
war, would never have despatched an army to Spain, but for the 
500,000 men who remained available to defend the home-land ; 
it may even be doubted if they would have dared to allow their 
fleets out of the range of signalling from the British coast. Our 
modern strategists, who frame plans which ignore these facts, 
are living in a fool’s paradise. What England needs to give 
effective aid to France, is a rapidly mobilisable field army, 
complete in every respect, of 200,000 men amply supplied with 
artillery, with large reserves, and with, behind it, a territorial 
force of at least 350,000 men. Without compulsory service it is 
out of the question to provide such an army, as the pitiful failure 
of Mr. Haldane’s projects clearly show. 

The National Review has so often protested against the 
deplorable reductions which have been effected in the British 
Navy that it is needless to deal with them at length here. But 
it should be remarked that at the rate at which the British 
Navy is falling behind the German in construction of battleships, 
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provision of sea-going torpedo craft, and the preparation of 
naval bases on the North Sea, the risk of this country losing 
the command of that sea is growing every month. The 
British Admiralty has been content to let things slide and to 
postpone all provision for war to a more or less remote future. 
Perpetually talking of what it is going to do, it is actually doing 
little. It has abandoned without explanation its own standard 
of force. In 1905 it proclaimed that the construction of fout 
battleships annually was strategically necessary, and this was 
not a hasty pronouncement—like so many of its utterances—for 
the document in question was thrice revised. Yet in the three 
years which have elapsed it has fallen four Dreadnoughts or 33 
per cent. short of its own standard, though the German navy 
has been and is being enormously increased. It has sold off for 
the price of old iron ships far better than those which the 
Japanese employed in the blockade of Port Arthur. It has cut 
down the allowance of ammunition. It has scattered the fleets 
in a series of detachments, in face of a concentrated German 
navy. It has left the North Sea without organised torpedo 
flotillas north of the Thames mouth, and it has stationed at the 
Thames mouth a weak fleet in a position which seems to invite 
a swift and crushing blow. It has left the Channel Fleet too 
weak to strike with the certainty of success. It has besought 
the nation to go to sleep; and threatened to resign, not to avert 
disastrous reductions in the Navy, but to prevent a dispassionate 
inquiry as to whether that Navy is adequate and properly pre- 
pared for war. 

Thus it comes to pass that against Germany’s increase between 
1905 and 1908 of £12,500,000 in the outlay upon the means of 
aggression, in England there has been a decrease of £6,100,000 in 
the outlay on the means of defence. In France there has been a 
decline of £1,000,000 in the same period. This is an enormous 
change, and unless it is very speedily counteracted it must place 
Kngland at the mercy of the Kaiser. Yet there are persons in 
this country who deliberately shut their eyes to this German 
advance, and, with Sir John Brunner, call for a further reduction 
of British armaments to the amount at which they stood in 
1897. 

In France the mistakes made by Parliamentarians have not 
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been so disastrous, inexcusable, and perilous. But there also 
Brunners abound who forget the hourly menace of the vast 
German force across the artificial frontier-line, and who would 
have France economise at the risk of invasion and national 
catastrophe. Nothing can get over the fact that, owing to her 
rapid growth of population, Germany has a tremendous numerical 
advantage against France which increases every year. She has 
to-day three men to every two Frenchmen, a preponderance of 
50 per cent., which is paralysing. Even if we allow for heavy 
German detachments on the Eastern frontier to watch Russia, 
the German staff will probably be able to bring up 900,000 
organised troops against the French 800,000 on the Lor- 
raine frontier, and at least 10 per cent. more quick-firing 
field guns. The Germans, by the most careful calculations, 
will be ready at least twelve hours and possibly twenty-four 
hours before France, because their constitution is adapted to 
modern military needs and the mobilisation begins in Germany at 
a simple word from the Kaiser. Thus Germany will take the 
initiative and will gain a further advantage. In the quality and 
decision of the command, if we study French expert criticisms, 
we learn that France will have no advantage. The training of 
her troops is not so good as that of the Germans for a variety of 
reasons, but mainly because the French effectives rarely approach 
their paper strength, and because the effect of the two years’ 
system on the quality of the artillery has been unfavourable, so 
that the French artillery is no longer what it was four years ago, 
the best in Europe for its size. In moral, according to good 
French authorities, the French troops leave much to desire. 
General Bonnal declares that “authority, discipline, patriotism. 
the three factors essential to success in war, have signally lost 
their influence in France of recent years owing to subversive 
doctrines.” General Langlois speaks of the ‘‘ demoralisation of 
the children . . . by perilous and false ideas.” General Négrier 
declares that pacifism has undermined the courage of the army, 
with its teaching that religion and war are two fictions by which 
capitalism strives to perpetuate the slavery of the proletariate. 
A semi-official publication has recently blamed for their devotion, 
three French teachers who were shot in 1870 by the Germans for 
daring to organise resistance at Soissons. It does almost seem 
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as though France were turning against the “large names of her 
heroes,’ corrupted by the pacifist agitation. 

Should German diplomacy succeed in estranging France and 
Russia—and in the opinion of most observers, the relations 
between the two Powers of the Dual alliance are less cordial than 
they were five years ago—the German preponderance would be 
still further increased and the entire German army with its 
equivalent of twenty-three army corps and twenty-three division 
of landwehr and reservists, could be directed against the French 
in Lorraine, whose position would then be perilous. So large 
is the German mass of men available that it could not be 
deployed on the French frontier, and a movement through 
Belgium, violating the neutrality of that country, and taking the 
French forces on the flank, is anticipated. It is more than 
doubtful whether France could oppose such a movement with any 
hope of success, unless she was certain of the alliance of a military 
power, disposing of a good and well-prepared army. 

The position of Holland and Belgium is, indeed, such as to 
cause the deepest concern in both England and France. The 
Belgian army is small and of doubtful value, while its mobilisa- 
tion isso slow that the Germans might have executed their march 
across Belgian territory, and even have rushed Antwerp, before 
it could offer any effective resistance. Even then, the Belgians 
only look for aid from England, and can do little to help them- 
selves. The Dutch army is stronger, and the Dutch defences on 
the line of the Yssel far from contemptible, but the Dutch again 
could offer no prolonged resistance without powerful British 
support. General Langlois, who has examined the position of 
these two small States, face to face with the aspirations of Ger- 
many, has pointed out that German influence so far has prevented 
them from concluding a military convention and alliance; and it 
is at least possible that any attempt to make arrangements for 
mutual defence with France and England would be followed by 
instant war on Germany’s part. 

Though such are the conditions, the French Parliament cannot 
be said to have made any serious efforts to meet the peril on the 
Eastern frontier. The outlay on the army has been diminished 
since 1905, when we allow for the supplementary vote of that year; 
despite the protests of M. Freycinet and the ablest French 
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generals, the training of the territorial reservists has been cut 
down; while the reduction of service for all arms from three 
years to two was regarded as extremely dangerous by many of 
the best French soldiers. M. Messimy, the reporter of the army 
estimates this year, practically acknowledged that France had 
retired from the competition of armaments. “France,” he said, 
“will no longer attempt to outdo her neighbours if they persist 
in the ruinous folly of excessive armaments.” The efforts of 
those who would strengthen the French artillery in number of 
guns have been unsuccessful, and nothing has been done to 
augment either the number of batteries or the number of 
guns per battery—which in France is only four to the German 
six. In view of the efforts which Germany is making to develop 
the strength of her army, and in view of the steady increase in 
her expenditure as compared with that of France, the position of 
France from the military standpoint must grow more difficult 
every year, and failing the help of a powerful ally on land, the 
French people must ultimately choose between a war to which 
their forces are manifestly unequal and an alliance with Germany, 
which would cost them as dear. 

The French navy is falling behind the German quite as rapidly 
as the French army is falling behind the German army. France, 
it is true, is still slightly superior in material at sea, but in the 
course of the next two years her advantage will vanish. She 
has now only six ships of Dreadnought type in hand to the 
German nine or ten, and her ships are building very slowly. 

It is then quite evident that in neither country have any 
steps been taken to meet the storm which may burst any day 
upon France or England. The Mandarins have gushed; the 
newspapers have abounded in sentiment; but the Parliaments 
have sacrificed armaments to the desire for passing popularity. 
In neither country has there been indication of energy and 
determined will. But if the entente is to be more than a mockery 
and a delusion to either partner in the hour of peril, it is vital 
thatit should be supplemented by a military understanding. Both 
States are, as I have said, pacific by policy and inclination; 
neither wishes to quarrel with any other Power; but each for 
its own safety must recognise that other Powers may not be so 
amiably disposed. French and British Ministers should frankly 
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and freely discuss their defensive arrangements and their common 
obligations as regards Holland and Belgium, and reach the definite 
military agreement which alone can make the ententeserve its true 
purpose of maintaining peace. But the first condition of such a 
compact is for Englishmen to understand that an alliance would 
inevitably make large demands upon the British Army, while 
necessitating the maintenance of the Navy. We are not entitled 
to expect the aid of France unless we can give her the assistance 
of a large force in Lorraine. This must be the final conclusion 
of all who study this difficult and delicate question. As it was 
France quite as much as Austria that was beaten at Sadowa, so 
it will be England quite as much as France that would be defeated 
in Lorraine. The two Powers stand or fall together; the ruin of 
the one means inexorably the ruin of the other. 
IGNOTUS. 


JUSTICE TO GENERAL GORDON 


Lorp CroMEr’s monumental work on Modern Egypt* is deserving 
of careful study by all who wish to understand the history of the 
British occupation of that country. There is no one who has a 
more thorough knowledge of the subject, or is more competent 
to give a complete and attractive summary of the whole series of 
events and of the underlying political cross-currents. 

In certain cases, however, Lord Cromer has not given all the 
facts required to form a correct judgment, a regrettable omission, 
as partial statements are liable to mislead. Of the opinions 
that he has arrived at, there is probably not one that will give 
rise to more controversy than the decided view, expressed 
at considerable length, to the effect that the late General 
Gordon was not the proper person to send to the Soudan in 
order to carry out the policy of abandonment which had been 
adopted by the British Government; and that he, Lord Cromer, 
had made a mistake, which he does not cease to regret, in 
having consented to the selection of Gordon for this most 
difficult task. 

But, although Lord Cromer seems fully to have made up 
his mind that Gordon should not have been sent, and that 
it would have been better not to have selected any British 
officer for the mission, he does not make it clear who, in his 
opinion, should have been chosen; and only alludes briefly 
to the fact that Abd-el-Kader Pasha, the Egyptian Minister 
of War, had at first accepted the appointment and then 
declined it. This statement appears to me to be unfair to 
Abd-el-Kader, of whom I shall have more to say later, as this 
officer agreed to go to Khartoum on the understanding that 


* Modern Egypt. By the Earl of Cromer, 2 vols., 24s., net. Macmillan & Co, 
Ltd., London. 
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he was to do his best to bring away all the garrisons in 
the Soudan. When, however, he was informed that he was to 
proclaim the abandonment of the country, and that his mission 
was to be confined to bringing away the Egyptian troops and 
civil population from Khartoum and the immediate vicinity, 
leaving the more distant garrisons to their fate, he declined to 
accept the task, being convinced that such a line of action 
would certainly lead to failure. For this he cannot be blamed, 
and events proved that his view of the situation was a 
correct one. 

With the exception of Abd-el-Kader there was no Egyptian 
official who would have inspired confidence and to whom the 
duty could have been entrusted with any chance of success, and 
it is difficult to understand what course Lord Cromer considers 
should have been adopted if Gordon had not been sent. 
For my part, on the contrary, I thought at the time and 
still think that Gordon was not only the best man, but 
was the only man who had a chance of success; and it must 
never be forgotten that, although he was unable to carry out 
the original object of his mission, in consequence of the refusal 
of the British Government to give him the least support, his 
gallant defence of Khartoum did more to uphold the honour of 
England than all the other military operations in the Soudan 
put together. 

It is rather remarkable that Lord Cromer, while giving at 
great length his reasons for thinking that it was a mistake to 
employ Gordon, has refrained from explaining why there was 
such a general consensus of opinion in favour of his being 
the most suitable person to carry out the evacuation, and 
has made no allusion to his great services in the Soudan 
during the years 1874 to 1879. So far from doing this, Lord 
Cromer, in the summary of Soudan history given in chapter xix., 
although he goes back as far as the year 1870, never mentions 
the fact that Gordon had spent six years in the country and 
was better acquainted with it than any Englishman living. 
As, however, previous circumstances had a most important 
influence on the course of events in 1884-5, it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to make matters clear, to give a short history 
of the events between the years 1870 and 1882, a period during 
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the whole of which, according to Lord Cromer’s account,* the 
Soudan was given up to the worst forms of misgovernment. 

In 1870 Sir Samuel Baker was appointed by the Khedive 
Ismail as Governor of the district known as the Province of the 
Equator, which extended southwards from the point where the 
river Sobat joins the White Nile as far as the Albert Nyanza. 
He made considerable progress in civilising this remote country, 
and brought up a number of steamers for service on the 
Upper Nile, the same steamers which were afterwards of 
so much use to Gordon during the siege of Khartoum. Baker 
held the post until 1873, and was succeeded in the following 
year by General Gordon, who devoted himself with untiring 
energy to the task of establishing a settled government 
and of instilling some ideas of justice into the minds of the 
inhabitants. Here it was that he first learned to know the 
Soudanese, and, what was even more important, the Soudanese 
learned to know and appreciate him, and it was marvellous what 
an influence he acquired over them. 

Gordon toiled for three years in the Equatorial Province, but 
was so much thwarted in his noble work by the Governor- 
General of the Soudan at Khartoum, especially with regard to 
the suppression of the slave trade, to which he had devoted much 
energy, that he decided to return to Cairo. He there informed 
the Khedive that it was not possible for him to carry out the 
duties with which he had been entrusted under the existing con- 
ditions. At the same time, however, he gave his Highness a 
half promise that he might return under altered conditions. He 
then left for England, believing that his connection with the 
Soudan was at an end, as he did not suppose, after the open way 
in which he had spoken, that the Khedive would be willing to 
employ him again. 

He was therefore surprised, soon after his return to London, 
to receive a telegram from the Khedive asking him to go back 
to Egypt, which concluded with the following words: “Je ne 
puis pas, mon cher Gordon Pasha, penser qu’un gentilhomme 
comme Gordon peut manquer 4 sa promesse solennelle, et alors, 
mon cher Gordon, j’attends votre retour d’aprés cette promesse. 
—Votre affectionné Ismatt.”’ 


* See vol. i. p, 349. 
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This put Gordon in a difficulty, as he was a man who always 
kept a promise, however inconvenient it might be to himself. 
He dined with me on January 30, 1877; General Sir Gerald 
Graham was also with us. Gordon asked our opinion as to what 
he ought to do. I said that he was bound to go back to Cairo, 
but that he should tell Ismail plainly that he would not go back 
to the Soudan unless he was appointed Governor-General. 
Graham agreed. Gordon replied that the Khedive would never 
consent. In that case, we said, the matter would be at an end. 
He finally gave a promise that he would not go back to the 
Soudan unless made Governor-General. He left for Cairo the 
following day, and on arrival there presented his ultimatum to 
the Khedive. The latter, who was very unwilling to lose his 
services, made him Governor-General, with the fullest powers 
of administration over the whole of that enormous country, 
which he ruled for three years. 

There had never been a Governor-General like him before. 
He travelled thousands of miles, saw everything for himself, 
dismissed the officials who oppressed the people, fought the 
slave-traders, put down revolts that had arisen in consequence 
of the tyranny of his predecessors, and introduced a new con- 
dition of affairs into thecountry. Had he been left untrammelled 
for some years, the Soudan would have had a good chance of 
entering into a condition of prosperity. But, unfortunately, 
this was the period when Egypt was passing through a serious 
financial crisis. The Khedive had borrowed large sums of money 
from foreign countries, and the bondholders were becoming 
nervous as to their prospects of being paid. Lord Cromer has 
dealt at considerable length with the financial history of Egypt 
at this time, and it is unnecessary to refer to it except in so far 
as it concerns Gordon, who was constantly pressed by the financial 
authorities in Egypt to send down money to Cairo. Now, not- 
withstanding the oppressive action of previous Governors- 
General, and their zeal in collecting taxes, the Soudan had never 
paid its way; and, although Gordon devoted great attention to 
the matter, the expenditure always exceeded the revenue. The 
deficit in 1877 was £269,000, which he succeeded in reducing to 
£69,000 in 1878, but it rose again in 1879 to £106,000. And, in 
addition to the deficit of his own government, Gordon was 
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saddled with the cost of the contracts for the railway from Wady 
Halfa along the Nile towards Dongola, although this railway was 
of no use to the Soudan. In June 1879 the crisis with the 
foreign creditors of Egypt came to a head, and the Khedive 
Ismail was deposed and succeeded by his son Tewfik. 

Gordon felt then that he would receive no support whatever 
in his exertions for the welfare of the Soudan, and returned to 
Cairo to place his resignation in the hands of the Khedive. 

He had hardly left Egypt when he was succeeded as Governor- 
General of the Soudan by Raouf Pasha, whom he had dismissed 
on two occasions for tyrannising over the natives. Possibly 
the Egyptian Ministers imagined that though Gordon could 
not send them money, Raouf Pasha would, and questions 
would not be asked as to how it was raised. The result that 
might have been expected soon followed. The old system of 
oppression was re-established, but the natives, who had learned 
of better things in the time of Gordon, would stand it no longer, 
and in 1881 the standard of revolt was raised by Mohammed 
Ahmed, the Mahdi. To explain what followed I cannot do 
better than quote the opinion of General Sir Francis Wingate 
(the present Governor-General of the Soudan) in his work, 
Mahdism and the Egyptian Soudan, who sums up the matter in 
the following words: 

When the life-giving energy of Gordon was withdrawn, back fell the 
Egyptians, an inert mass. The mass was their safety; their great numbers 
made them for the moment difficult to attack. Raouf Pasha made economies, 
and sent thousands of irregular negro and Arab troops to wander in search of a 
leader, as if designed to recruit Mohammed Ahmed’s forces, The ground was 
well prepared in many ways, but the broad base of the Mahdi’s appeal was the 
injustice and cruelty of every sort which sprang up as soon as Gordon’s whole- 
some discipline was withdrawny 

Raouf Pasha made a number of attempts to quell the revolt, 
but, although he may have had the necessary qualifications for 
getting taxes out of the people, he was incapable of pacifying 
the country; and in March 1882 he was recalled to Cairo and 
superseded as Governor-General by Abd-el-Kader Pasha, whom 
I have already mentioned. With the exception of Gordon, 
Abd-el-Kader was probably the best Governor-General that 

was ever sent to the Soudan, but his position was a very 
difficult one. Thanks to his predecessor, the rebellion had 
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attained considerable dimensions; he was badly off for money, 
and he could get no help from Egypt, which was in the midst of 
the difficulties caused by the Arabi rebellion. But he organised 
his forces as well as was possible under the circumstances, and 
defeated the rebels in several battles. Fully realising the serious 
nature of the insurrection, in October 1882 he telegraphed 
asking for 10,000 troops, saying that unless they were sent at 
once, at least four times as many would be required later. 

At that time the battle of Tel el Kebir had just been fought, 
the rebellion of Arabi had been suppressed, and England had 
become the dominating power in Egypt. The Soudan was an 
integral part of Egypt, and it was just as much the duty of 
England to pacify the Soudan as it had been to pacify Egypt. 
The method of doing this was simple. Indian troops were on 
their way back to India, and it would have been easy to land 
them at Suakin and march them to Berber. There would have 
been no difficulty about this, but unfortunately the British 
Government had formed the opinion that, although they were 
the masters of Egypt, they need not trouble themselves about 
what happened in the Soudan, a hopelessly short-sighted policy 
which, in the end, was to cost millions of money and many 
thousand lives. 

When Lord Dufferin was in Cairo at the end of 1882, he 
devoted much attention to the subject of the Soudan, and in a 
despatch dated November 18, 1882, he showed the objections 
to the abandonment of that province, and then went on as 
follows : 

Under these circumstances it can be understood that the Khedive should be 
unwilling to abandon a territory endowed with such possibilities of development ; 
and it is probable that, if only some person like Colonel Gordon could be found 
to undertake its administration, fairly good government might be maintained 
there, without drawing upon Egypt either for men or money. Colonel Gordon, 
I believe, has already broken up and disorganised in a great measure the former 
centres of the slave traffic, and the same energy and ability which has gone so 
near to effecting this difficult task ought to be sufficient to keep the country in 
order. 

This, so far as I know, was the first official suggestion to send 
General Gordon to the Soudan, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that the British Government turned a deaf ear to it. It was the 
right moment. The failure of the Mahdi to capture El Obeid, 
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and Abd-el-Kader’s action in Sennar, had checked the progress 
of the rebellion, and had Gordon then gone up to Khartoum, 
and been supported by the Indian troops on the line from 
Suakin to Berber, all the sad events of the three following years 
would probably have been avoided. At that time Gordon was 
in London, having just returned from South Africa, and he could 
have started at once. But the British Government would not 
take the necessary action, and all that was done was to send 
Colonel Stewart to Khartoum to report on the state of affairs in 
the Soudan. He made an excellent report, containing some good 
suggestions with respect to the government of the country, but 
it had not the slightest effect on the British Government, who 
only continued to inform their political agent in Egypt that they 
would take no responsibility whatever for the Soudan. 

I think that I have said enough to explain the reasons for 
my opinion that Gordon was the best person to send to the 
Soudan, and it is very difficult to understand why Lord Cromer 
has made no allusion to his great services in that country; 
indeed, a casual reader of Modern Egypt might not realise that 
Gordon had ever been in the Soudan before. 

In January 1883 Gordon went to Palestine, and remained 
there during the whole of that year, so that he was close 
at hand in case his services were required; but personally 
he had not the least wish to go back to the Soudan, as he 
disapproved of the policy that was being followed. 

Lord Cromer has related the events of the year 1883, includ- 
ing the despatch of the so-called Egyptian soldiers to the Soudan, 
the appointment of General Hicks, and the supersession of Abd- 
el-Kader, the competent Governor-General, by Ala-ed-Din; and 
he describes the annihilation of the force commanded by General 
Hicks at Shekan on November 5, 1883. The news of the 
disaster naturally caused great consternation at Khartoum, and, 
as both the Governor-General and officer in command of the 
troops had been killed, there was no high official to take 
charge. Hussein Pasha Sirri and Colonel de Coetlogon did what 
they could to strengthen the fortifications and prepare for 
defence. In Cairo the bad news created much excitement: on 
November 19 Lord Cromer telegraphed to London for instruc- 
tions, and was informed that neither British nor Indian troops 
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could be lent, that the use of Turkish toops was not approved, and 
that the Egyptian Government, if they asked for advice, should 
be recommended to abandon the Soudan within certain limits. 

Then at last, thanks to the pressure of public opinion, the 
British Government woke up to the idea that there was an 
officer called General Gordon, and, on December 1, Lord 
Granville asked Lord Cromer whether it would be advisable to 
send Gordon to Egypt, but Lord Cromer strongly objected. It 
must be remembered that Gordon was then in Palestine, and 
could have reached Egypt in two days. The Soudan was 
without a head, and if he had gone at once to Khartoum, it 
would have restored confidence in a way that nothing else could 
have done. But Lord Cromer succeeded in maintaining his 
objection for six weeks, and it was not until January 16, 1884, 
that he yielded at last and agreed that Gordon was the best man 
to send to the Soudan. In the meantime, Gordon had gone to 
England, so that it was not until January 24 that he arrived in 
Cairo, Lord Cromer expresses the opinion that this delay of 
seven weeks was of no consequence, and that the conclusion that 
it was important is a conjecture which cannot be proved. At 
all events, it was the opinion of the people in Cairo, who were 
much better acquainted with the Soudan than Lord Cromer. 
Nubar Pasha said to me when he heard the news that Gordon 
was coming: “I am to be congratulated; the weight of the 
Soudan is off my shoulders: if any one can manage it, Gordon 
can.” 

During the discussion about Gordon, events were moving 
rapidly in Egypt; and, on January 4, 1884, Lord Granville 
instructed Lord Cromer to order the Egyptian Government to 
withdraw from the Soudan. As might have been expected, the 
Egyptian Ministry refused to carry out such an order, and 
resigned; but Nubar Pasha agreed to form a new Ministry on 
the understanding that the Soudan was to be abandoned. Then 
arose the question as to who was to go to Khartoum to arrange 
for the withdrawal of the Egyptian employés, and the choice 
naturally fell on Abd-el-Kader. He agreed to go and do his 
best, and then declined, as I have already explained, when he 
found that he was to be hampered by conditions which, as he 
believed, would have made success impossible. 
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Lord Cromer had yielded on January 16. Gordon was then 
in Brussels, where he received a telegram on the 17th from Lord 
Wolseley, asking him to come to London at once. He left 
Brussels by the first train, and arrived in London on the 18th: 
here he saw Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, received his 
instructions, and started the same evening for Egypt, accom- 
panied by Colonel Stewart, who had been selected to assist him. 
The instructions were primarily to the effect that Gordon was 
to report on the situation in the Soudan and on the measures to 
be taken for the security of the garrisons, and contained the 
following important paragraph: ‘‘ You will consider yourself 
authorised and instructed to perform such other duties as the 
Kgyptian Government may desire to entrust to you, and as may 
be communicated to you by Sir E. Baring.” 

Gordon arrived in Cairo on the evening of January 24, and on 
the following day received a further letter of instructions from 
Lord Cromer. But up to that time there had been a very 
important omission: Gordon was going to the Soudan under the 
orders of the British Government, but without the smallest autho- 
rity to issue orders. How was he to carry out the evacuation 
unless he had an official position under the Egyptian Government ? 
No one can command unless he has received due authority from 
some one who has the right to give that authority, and the British 
Government were certainly not in a position to give any authority 
to Gordon. He knew this perfectly well, and saw that to do any 
good at all it was necessary for him to hold a commission from 
the Khedive; Lord Cromer also realised that this was required, 
and on January 26 the Khedive issued a Firman appointing 
Gordon Governor-General of the Soudan with full powers. The 
issue of this Firman completely altered Gordon’s position, as up 
to January 25 he wasa British officer, sent by the British Govern- 
ment to report, and under the orders of Lord Cromer; but after 
the issue of the Firman he became an Egyptian official, with full 
power to act on his own responsibility. The change was a most 
important one, and it is strange that the British Government did 
not seem to understand it. Gordon, I believe, quite understood 
it, but he was a loyal man, and only thought of how he could 
carry out the work he was sent to do without sticking to for- 
malities; he therefore always communicated with Lord Cromer, 
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and kept him informed of everything until the telegraph was cut 
by the rebels. 

Lord Cromer complains that Gordon sent telegrams that were 
not in accord with one another, and that he did not explain 
clearly what he wanted. But surely it was better to say too 
much than to say too little, and no one else had the least difficulty 
in understanding what he wanted. He wanted the Suakin—Berber 
road kept open, a demonstration up the Nile to show that there 
was force behind, and he wanted Zobeir Pasha: all these requests 
were refused. He was constantly asked questions as to the 
situation, but could not get the smallest assistance. 

Then, when something at last was done, it was not what 
Gordon wanted. In February 1884 a force under General 
Graham was sent to Suakin, and defeated the Arabs in two battles. 
It was of vital importance to Gordon that the road to Berber 
should be opened; at that time Berber was still held by the 
Egyptians, the road was not a difficult one, as I know by personal 
experience, and the advance was recommended by Lord Cromer, 
Sir Gerald Graham, Sir Herbert Stewart, Colonel Ardagh—in fact, 
by every one who understood the situation. But the recom- 
mendations were unheeded, and the British force re-embarked. 
Naturally the Arabs regarded this as a victory for them, as, not 
being acquainted with the views of the British Government, they 
believed that the English did not dare to advance. The with- 
drawal had the worst possible effect, and it led to the fall of 
Berber in May, which made the situation far more difficult for 
Gordon, and cut him off completely from Cairo. 

Lord Cromer has related at considerable length the events con- 
nected with the Nile expedition, and there is one point regarding 
it to which he refers several times; this is, that the object of 
the expedition was solely to bring away General Gordon and 
Colonel Stewart from Khartoum, not to relieve the garrisons 
in the Soudan. If this was the only object of the expedi- 
tion the expense might have been spared, as Stewart was 
dead before Lord Wolseley left Cairo, and Gordon would never 
have come away. Of that there is no doubt. He, as Governor- 
General of the Soudan, was in the position of the captain of a 
sinking ship, whose duty it was to see that the passengers and 
crew were sent off in the boats, while he would be the last 
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man to leave. No expedition would have brought him away 
from Khartoum unless he could have taken all the people away 
with him. This he has made perfectly clear both in his diaries 
and in private letters, and he was undoubtedly right. So long as 
he held the Firman of Governor-General he was bound to remain, 
and he would have remained: there was no obstinacy and no 
disobedience of orders in his so doing; it was a simple matter of 
duty. 

Lord Cromer has once more expressed the opinion that 
Gordon might have been saved if Sir Charles Wilson had started 
two days earlier from Gubat, and it is much to be regretted 
that he has revived this old error. It has been shown over 
and over again that no blame whatever attached to Wilson, 
and that the date of his leaving Gubat had not the smallest 
effect on the fall of Khartoum; and that, if he had arrived 
two days sooner, it would not have helped Gordon in the 
least. To me it appears cause for thankfulness that Khar- 
toum had fallen before Wilson arrived. Imagine what Gordon’s 
feelings would have been if Wilson had met him in the 
midst of his starving people and had given him the message:— 
“T am not sent to help you, but to let you know that an expe- 
dition is on the way and will probably be here in about six 
weeks if all goes well.”’ 

It has been suggested that Wilson was the bearer of an order 
to Gordon to leave Khartoum, but this has never been proved, 
and to me appears incredible. If such an order had been given, 
Gordon would have received it with scorn. It is inconceivable 
that he would ever have abandoned the people who had trusted 
in him so long. 

Lord Cromer seems unable to understand the situation: he 
thinks that Gordon’s duty (see vol. i. p. 565) was to do his best 
to carry out the evacuation; and then, if he could not succeed 
in this, to go away and leave the Egyptians to be massacred, so 
as to save further trouble and expense to the British Govern- 
ment. All I can say is that I am quite sure that every British 
officer, including Lord Cromer himself, who might have been 
placed in Gordon’s position as Governor-General would have 
desired to act as he did. 


C. M. Watson. 


THE MENACE TO CANADIAN UNITY 


“To know what Canada really is,” a Canadian writer tells us, 
“the inquirer must use, not the political, but the physical map.” 
Politically Canada might be roughly described as the land area 
of the Western hemisphere, north of the United States; an 
expanse larger than the rest of the British Empire. But, in 
fact, the Dominion consists of three well-defined sections of 
territory, separated from each other by great natural barriers, 
across which they are linked by a single line of railway. Between 
the Eastern division and the West, between Ontario and Manitoba, 
lies a great hinterland, nearly a thousand miles of lake and 
forest and rock-bound wilderness. Then the prairie country 
stretches for a thousand miles to the serrated wall of the 
Rockies; then the mountainous British Columbia is huddled 
between it and the Pacific Ocean. 

In the East, we have an old settled country, until lately self- 
contained, now strenuous in industrial enterprise, manufacturing, 
lumbering, fishing. Its northern boundary—common to the 
Dominion—a matter of climate, the sub-Arctic zone. To the 
East the Atlantic; on the West, the hinterland. On the South, 
the great Lakes and the international boundary—here garrisoned 
by the sons of the “ United Empire Loyalists,” those 40,000 
intrepid Britishers who crossed over from American territory, early 
in the last century to settle under the British flag. Although 
Eastern Canada has its race question, its population may be 
generally described as Canadian, just as we speak of Australians 
and New Zealanders, and are beginning to think of South 
Africans. 

Pitched on the Central plains of the Continent, walled in on 
the West by the black fastnesses of the Rockies, cut off on the East 
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from the far homes of Ontario by wide wastes of bog and forest 
and stony places, the Western prairie provinces lie clinging 
together, isolated in the Dominion, cut off—hopelessly, I had 
almost written—from the other sections of Canada by geogra- 
phical barriers more formidable than those which have established 
and preserved the national organisms of Europe. To the West, 
away beyond the Great Divide, lie Vancouver and the Pacific 
Ocean. To the East, some days along that lonely trail lie the 
provinces of Old Canada, beyond them, the Atlantic, and further 
still, somewhere at the end of the Earth’s half-circle, England. 
On the North, too, there is the white hand that marks the harsh 
confines of its sway. 

But to the South, the prairie stretches away in one unbroken 
sweep, and upon it, the warp and woof of human concourse, in 
one broad, continuous, homogeneous band from the Saskatchewan 
to the Gulf of Mexico. From one farmhouse one can watch the 
smoke rising from the next one to the south. What frontier is 
there here? You pass through a broken wire fence, and you are 
told that you have left British and stand on American soil; at 
the next house you find that the farmer is a brother of him with 
whom you stopped overnight, in Canada; as you ride through 
his herd, you notice many brands familiar across the boundary. 
The land is one; the people are one and the herds are mingled ; 
the absurd fence is broken down in many places. You wonder 
how long that frontier—the barbed wire and the tariff—will 
endure. 

Here, along this fence stretches the thousand-mile link, the 
weakest in the chain of Empire that rings the Globe. It is the 
purpose of this paper; it must be the first business of every 
thinking Imperialist to concentrate attention on this link, to 
examine its formation, the fibres of its substance and the 
strain it has to bear, for if it snaps our British Empire is 
finished. 

We must resist the temptation to generalise on the affairs of 
Canada as a whole, and we must confine ourselves to the study of 
some aspects of the Development in the Western provinces that 
have a direct and important bearing on the broader problems 
of Canadian and Imperial Unity. 

Following the seductive lead of her great neighbour in the south, 
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Canada has deliberately set herself to populate her lands and build 
up her nationhood by a process of cosmopolitan immigration. In 
ten years the Dominion has received and absorbed over a million 
head of imported humanity representing every civilised and 
many uncivilised States. The sources of this stream were 
(1898-1907) : 


United Kingdom. ‘ U.S.A. Other Alien Sources. 
420,000 ose 326,000 oe 316,000 
fw - 


642,000 from alien sources. 


These figures show an alien majority of 222,000, which, however, 
includes a certain number of Canadians who had settled in the 
Western States and recrossed the line with the northward tide. 
The present rate of human income is over a quarter of a million 
yearly; its progressive increase can be marked in respective 
totals (round numbers): 


1900 ‘ : ‘ , . 28,000 
1904 ‘ ; ; ‘ . 150,000 
1907 : ‘ ‘ , . 252,000 


In the fiscal year 1905-6, of a total of 189,000 from 
all sources, 87,000 were from the United Kingdom; 58,000 
from the United States; and the balance of some 44,000 from 
the European Continent; a total alien majority of 15,000. But 
as the immediate problem of the West lies in the issue between 
British and American influence, we need not here devote further 
attention to the foreign-tongued immigrant, but we must not 
forget that he stands for a considerable proportion of the total 
population. 

Of the British and American immigrants to Canada during 
this fiscal year 1905-6, only 26,000 of the former were bound for 
destinations in the West, whereas 47,000 Americans booked for 
Winnipeg as their distributing-point. This shows us that during 
the twelve months under consideration, American immigration to 
the Western provinces was about 20,000 in excess of that from 
the British Isles; although it is usually accepted to have been 
about 29,000 less than it, ignoring the distinction between the 
Dominion as a whole and its western section. 

Even more remarkable are the last returns for the nine 
months fiscal year 1906-7: 
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From United Kingdom. U.SiA. Other Alien Sources, 
Totals Canada - 99,791 ose 34,650 oes 34,217 
Totals West . . 16,458 ais 28,396 wie 8,285 


Or including 

British Columbia . 19,014 ror 34,029 ie 14,141 
And to-day, it must be remembered, the number of Canadians 
returning from the United States is but a negligible quantity, 
whatever it may have been five years ago. Apologists delight 
to harp on that string, but a study of statistics as much as 
experience on the spot have forced me to conclude: 


(a) That the number of Canadians included in American 
immigration is greatly over-estimated. 

(6) That such immigrants are as a rule thoroughly American- 
ised and calculable as Americans. 


Alberta, in its climate, its soil, its supply of water, and fuel, 
coal, and wood, is without doubt, the pick of the Western basket. 
In the short fiscal year 1906-7, we find 14,090 Yankee incomers 
as against 2334 British! British immigration to Canada may 
be much greater than that from the United States. It may 
be increasing rapidly, while the other is steady or even shows a 
decrease—as it did last year, 1907—but the one all-important and 
menacing truth remains unchanging and incontrovertible. 
There are now and for some years have been nearly double as 
many Yankee as British newcomers to the Western Provinces: 
a great human wedge is being driven through the frontier of 
Empire, through the chain of land and men that links Greater 
Britain across America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, threat- 
ening, by numerical weight alone, the unity of the Dominion and 
the Empire at the most vulnerable point. It matters not how 
many British settlers or working men are poured into the Eastern 
Provinces: there the boundary is manned by the true Canadians, 
be they of British or French extraction; behind them there is 
tradition, and sentiment, and prejudice; they may—who knows? 
—follow the West into the glittering prospect of pan-Americanism, 
but they will to the last moment act as a drag, turning towards 
the Atlantic, caressed by its long wave that knows the Hebrides 
and Penzance. 

But numbers are of little moment. A count of heads tells 
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us but little of the true significance of immigration, of its 
economic or political value. Its effect depends on the class 
of immigrant, his resources and his sphere of activity, which 
decide his place in the development of his adopted country. 
British immigration to Western Canada consists of a sprinkling 
of experienced, well-found farmers; a few adventurers, “‘ younger 
sons’; some stockmen; some clerks; a considerable propor- 
tion of would-be farmers with little capital and less practical 
knowledge; but the bulk of it is made up of agricultural 
and industrial labourers, for the most part unskilled; * on 
the whole, it might be termed experimental. It consists chiefly 
of hopeful failures. British immigrants may do well in their 
various walks of life; but they walk in lowly places, and but few 
of them are well qualified to compete with the more alert and 
experienced sections of the population. 

From the United States comes the masterful Yankee. American 
immigration to the West consists almost exclusively of farmers 
with capital and experience, and, for the rest, a few business men 
with capital, and a small proportion of skilled workmen who 
rapidly acquire capital and become contractors. They are the 
employers of the British and continental immigrants.t Mr. White, 
the Inspector of Canadian Agencies in the United States, says of 
them in the course of his report: 


When it is realised that these—the American immigrants—form a class of 
active, industrious workers, whose knowledge of farming has been gained on 
the prairies of the Western States, where the conditions are so similar to those 
of our own prairies, and that, in addition to their practical worth as farmers, 
they have brought with them a large amount of money and personal effects, it 


* The Salvation Army, which sent 12,000 out to Canada in 1906, recruited 

33 per cent. of its immigrants in London: 65 per cent. of the total were 

unskilled labourers, and 50 per cent. had no previous experience of rural work, 

although 60 per cent intended to settle on the land. And it is only just to say 

that the emigrants sent out by this—the one great colonising force in our 

system—compare well with the body of British immigration, while their effective 

value is greatly enhanced by the systematic and well-advised promotion of their 
welfare under its excellent organisation. 

+ Nature or Immicration, 1906-7. 

Source. Agriculturists. General Labour. Mechanics. Clerks. 

Overseas (including British) . 18,181 26,807 24,414 6,686 

USA. . . . ‘ » 29,677 1,852 1,384 892 
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becomes difficult to place an estimate on their value to the country which will 
not be put at too modest a figure. 


And a writer in a Western weekly tells us that: 


the actual leaders in affairs in the Canadian North-West admit that the English 
immigrant neither made a past nor assured a future for their new Empire... . 
All these were welcomed in Canada, but although the English immigration, 
in numbers, equals that of many other nations combined, it does not equal the 
American immigration alone in striking force, in foot-pound terms of potential 
civilisation. 


But, as we have seen, in the West the Americans have numbers 
on their side. 

In a word, the Britisher who has failed at home comes out to 
seek his redemption in this land of promise. Americans who 
have done well in their own country come to Canada to do 
better under its more favourable conditions. Numerically the 
Yankees are about twice as strong as the British, while, as 
effective factors in the development of the country, it would be 
extravagant to attempt a comparison between them. 

It needs no close study of immigration, or of the progress of 
the country, to detect the strong and increasing influence of the 
American invasion on the surface and in the heart of Western life. 
The press, for example, is American in form and matter, from its 
leading political article, to its sporting paragraphs written in the 
curious slang affected by the American sporting world. Even its 
cable news is chiefly supplied through New York by the American 
Associated Press, while its ‘“‘domestic”’ and “ comic ”’ supplements 
are furnished, almost exclusively, by a Yankee Press syndicate con- 
trolled by that prominent Anglophobe William Randolph Hearst. 
American books and periodicals form the staple reading matter. 
American currency is in general circulation. The*hotels are but 
a copy—as a rule a poor one—of the hotels of the American West. 
The clothes worn and the way they are put on slavishly reflect the 
fashions of the Southern neighbour. The accepted language and 
utterance twangs of the Western States. The accepted humour is 
what is commonly called American humour. Baseball and trotting 
races are prominent among popular sports; while cricket and 
“Rugby” football, the ball games of the Empire, find litt!e favour 
even in schools and colleges. Billiards, in the West, mean 
American billiards. Drinks, from ice-water to the complex cock- 
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tail, are American; so is the universal ‘‘ domestic cigar,” and the 
interminable chewing of peanuts. In general commerce the cloven 
hoof is equally noticeable, such as in the wild speculation in real 
estate and produce, by which the two great assets of Western 
Canada are made the medium of excessive and almost universal 
gambling. This iniquitous system may be a cheap way of adver- 
tising the country, but it is also one which threatens the moral 
as well as the material welfare of the people, foreven the farming 
community seem unable to resist the blandishments of the real 
estate broker, who may be found in every railside village. 

As we hear so much on this side of the Atlantic of the Western 
Canadian’s devotion to the flag, it may be interesting to know 
that the “Stars and Stripes’’ play a considerable part in festive 
decoration. Twice, prominently in my experience, the profuse 
display of the Star-spangled banner and the Union Jack, side by 
side, suggested the courtesies of an international occasion; 
although, in each instance, the affair was of mere local interest. 
I was told that it was simply decorative; but I was unconvinced. 
The enthusiastic observance of Independence Day, which annually, 
on the Fourth of July, swamps Western Canada in a turmoil of 
Yankee enthusiasm, is another of those surface signs which it is 
difficult to explain away as the natural product of the Western 
soil. They must, at least, be encouraging to the more ambitious 
of American statesmen. 

Viewed apart, these surface signs might be regarded as but 
trivial, but taken together, they point to a well-marked tendency 
towards the indiscriminate adoption of American standards and 
customs, applied to all the affairs of life, in morals and ideas, in 
work and play. The effect must be to draw the peoples of Western 
America and Canada into a more intimate relationship, and thus 
make them less susceptible to British or even to Canadian influence 
coming from the Kast. 

Together with this gradual process of absorption by immi- 
gration and ascendency, there are active factors in the Ameri- 
canisation of the Western Provinces, the origin and menace of 
which cannot be overlooked. One is the consolidation of 
American and Western Canadian labour organisations. As a 
specimen of its ripening fruits we had a little while ago the anti- 
Japanese troubles in British Columbia, when labour, organised 
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under an American Federation, bossed by American agitators, 
created an unpleasant situation in international affairs which 
necessitated a special mission from Ottawa to Tokyo. In the 
autumn of 1906 there was another significant episode in the case 
of the strike at the Lethbridge coal-mine. There was a danger 
of a coal famine during the oncoming winter. The matter was 
urgent. The deputy Minister of Labour of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Mr. McKenzie King, travelled from Ottawa to effect a 
settlement of the dispute with the assistance of the Hon. Walter 
Scott, the Premier of Saskatchewan. But Mr. John Mitchell, 
the President of the United Mine Workers of America, had left 
the district. He was in Indianapolis. To negotiate with him it 
was necessary to go to him—the mountain to Mahomet. And 
thus it was that a Deputy-Minister of the Government of a 
British Dominion, accompanied by the Premier of one of its self- 
governing provinces, was obliged to undertake a pilgrimage of 
two thousand miles into the United States, a foreign country, in 
order to petition a Yankee demagogue to settle a labour dispute 
within their own domestic system, under the British flag. 

Again, there is a movement actively afoot in Western Canada 
to organise its agricultural interests under the wing of an American 
corporation, The Canadian Society of Equity, a branch of the 
American Society of Equity—a body pledged to the support of 
federated labour in the United States—came to life in the spring 
of 1907, and shortly after its inception the movement included 
some eight thousand prosperous farmers in Alberta alone. These 
organisations may profess non-political objects, but their purpose 
necessitates political action. And it requires no excursion into 
abstract theories to weigh the probable effect of affiliation and 
closely interwoven interests between the organised majority, 
agriculture and labour, in democratic Western Canada, and what 
is one of the great political forces in the Western States of the 
Union. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier has referred to transportation as “the 
question of questions” in Canada, which it undoubtedly is, as a 
glance at the map will show at once. We see the long thin line 
of communications between East and West. We see the isola- 
tion of the Western provinces in the Dominion, and we know 
that, in the South, the international boundary—a few strands of 
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barbed wire anda tariff, flimsy artificial obstructions ona natural 
sweep of prairie—represent the only sign of visible or invisible 
frontier. We must realise that every railway crossing that 
frontier is an obvious menace to Canadian unity, an obvious step 
towards the consolidation of the Greater West—to anticipate an 
inevitable term. In piercing the material barrier the instrument 
—lines of communication and trade—is sharpened to pierce the 
political barrier—the tarifi—and it is most effectively wielded, at 
present, by the masterful hand of James J. Hill, the genius of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific systems in the Western 
States. A Canadian born, he has become one of the four great 
railroad powers in his adopted country, and as such is the motive 
force in its invasion of the Western Canadian Provinces. The 
map shows us the railway situation in the West. A moment’s 
reflection brings out its commercial and political significance. 

In 1906, Mr. Hills lines tapped Canadian territory at a 
dozen points, and at nine others approached to within striking 
distance. His projects, which embrace the creation of trade 
channels between the productive districts of the Canadian West 
and the great cities of the Western States, have, on the whole, 
met with a sympathetic reception in Canada. He possesses a 
magnetic personality. His broad views, his inspiring optimism 
and his eloquence add to the glamour of his ability, proved in 
colossal success. Typical Yankee-Canadian, financial magnate, 
railroad king, as ambitious as he is strenuous, he is the embodied 
spirit of pan-Americanism and the most powerful and violent of 
the forces which menace Canadian unity. Of him and his 
schemes, the Hon. T. W. Davis, a member of the Federal Senate 
has said: “ He will have a railway, with one end in Minneapolis 
to take the trade out to the Gulf of Mexico, and the other end 
at Seattle, coming like a loop and gathering up everything in 
the Canadian West and pulling it out across the border,” or, as 

Mr. William Whyte, of the Canadian Pacific Company, has warned 
us: ‘‘If Mr. Hill can induce the wholesale dealers of St. Paul and 
| Minneapolis to cut their prices for Canada, then the entire Western 
trade of the Dominion will be lost to Eastern Canada if the 
country itself is not lost to the Empire,”’ and bearing on this we 
find that in 1905 an organisation, called the British Association 
of Illinois, was formed with the object of promoting free trade 
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and closer political relations between Western Canada and the 
Western States of the Union—“Free-trade Unionists” with a 
vengeance. And the Chicago Herald, on July 8, 1906, published 
this in a despatch from Washington: 


As the Canadian West will be drawn closer to the United States than ever, 
it is believed that the people, already strongly in favour of wider commercial 
intercourse with Chicago, St, Paul, and Minneapolis, will soon insist upon it; 
they will want to buy what they consume at the points where they sell what 
they produce. In this event the Dominion Parliament must either dismantle 
the Canadian tariff . . . or prepare for the secession of the West. 


In fact, it would seem that the United States, unable to 
prevent its people from crossing over into the Western Provinces 
of Canada, has adopted the more ambitious course of following 
them up, in order to keep their trade, and, by a gradual process, 
re-absorb them in their new home. As a counter move, we find 
that there is a second Canadian transcontinental railway under 
construction. It is generally referred to as the “National Rail- 
way, a title to which the Canadian Pacific system has some 
claim, for we dare not picture the probable situation to-day, if 
Lord Strathcona and his friends had not thrown that chain of 
steel across the Dominion before the Americans had realised the 
wealth and possibilities of the North-western Territories. A 
canal route by the Lakes is also projected. These constitute 
a bold effort to link East and West in spite of the physical 
obstacles and the great distances which intervene; but we can 
scarcely look to them as effective competitors with American 
enterprise—and geography. 

But what do the Americans think of it all ?—surely a natural 
question. Apart from international statecraft, a view generally 
accepted in the United States and by no means uncommon in 
Western Canada was given in an article in a popular American 
magazine last year: 

The new Canada [said the writer] is drawing multitudes from Europe, but 
it is the quickened American blood that developed American skill, the resistless 
American spirit of push and mastery that will, in time, dominate the vast wheat 
country; and when the sceptre of political power passes from Eastern Canada, 
with its two tongues and two civilisations, to one homogeneous, virile, and 
highly spirited people on the plains of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 


. . then we shall see whether Canada is still to be governed from a throne 
across the sea, 
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out of the once desolate plains of the West, will come the voice that is ulti- 
mately to command her destiny, perhaps under a common American flag, more 
probably under a flag of her own. 


This afterthought is to flatter a conviction that the independence 
of the united Dominion is, not only a possible, but its prob- 
able fate. A Canadian writer strikes the doubtful warning note, 
when he says of the West: “It must, before long, make its 
predominance felt politically, supposing that the confederation 
holds together [italics are mine]. This, again, forms an important 
element in any aspect of Canadian destiny.” * 

*‘ Imperialism,” says a Canadian writer, “ has been preached 
for a generation, without presenting a plan. We have only been 
exhorted to think Imperially and propagate the sentiment,” and 
then he warns us: “In building on Canadian sentiment it should 
be borne in mind that Canada has been, and now more than 
ever is, undergoing a loosening of the tie of race by foreign 
immigration,” and the Inspector of Immigration agencies of the 
United States gives us another view in his report: ‘ To-day,” he 
tells us, “there is scarcely a State in the Union that is not 
contributing to the Empire-building that is going on in Western 
Canada.” This conception of Empire leaves us at a loss; or, 
perhaps it is suggestive of Mr. Hill’s pan-American notions. Is 
it surprising, then, that it is difficult to find out what Imperialism 
means in Canada? Generally it may be described as a vague 
aspiration among the minority of Western Canadians, and, even 
among them, it has no place in practical considerations. The 
majority profess the doctrine of ‘‘ Canada for the Canadians ”— 
which often means “ The West for the Westerners ”’—to my mind 
a vague aspiration also, and one more impossible to realise. But 
they do not bother themselves aboutit ; they are absorbed in their 
commercial enterprises, which are impatient of the maintenance 
of international limitations that handicap trade. _ Politically, 
they profess that they are Canadians; commercially, they are 
citizens of the Greater West, which includes Chicago and 

* “Tike a vulture, sure of its prey,” is how Mr. Siegfried describes the 
attitude of the United States of America towards Canada in his Zhe Race 
Question in Canada, a brilliant study of the situation and prospects of the 
Dominion to-day. 
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Edmonton. Their commercialism welcomes the Yankee settler: 
because he produces the wheat, and Mr. Hill, because he will 
carry it expeditiously to the best markets; and when he has 
done so, but not till then, will their political sense, Imperial or 
national, be called into play; the tariff, the sole relic of frontier, 
already undermined, will then come up for consideration. 

The East will callto them to be loyal, at the eleventh hour, to 
their Canadian nationality and its own commercial interests. 
But the Yankee will prompt them to be loyal to the nationality 
and commercial interests of the Greater West. “Back East,” 
he will tell them, “‘somewhere beyond that thousand miles of 
hinterland, the self-seeking merchants are clamouring for your 
trade, the manufacturers are clamouring for your markets at 
non-competitive prices; the dealers for your wheat and your 
stock; the railroads for the carrying of your produce and sup- 
plies over their long starveling stretches of road. All alike, in 
chorus, they call it the maintenance of Canadian National Unity. 
It is a very fine title, a great notion of theirs, but it seems to be 
a one-sided deal. As a business proposition, where do you come 
in? With their tariff, they would keep you out of our markets 
where you could sell your produce at better prices and do your 
buying twenty percent. cheaper. They have their two long lines to 
the East, while we here have two dozen short trade-routes linked 
up to our Western system. As for the sentiment of the thing, 
what have any of us here in the West in common with Ontario’s 
grasping tradesmen? They would cut you off from your own 
kith and kin here in the West, and bind you to a people over 
there of whom you know little, the half of whom talk a lan- 
guage you could not understand. They talk of the Empire a 
bit late in the day ; anyhow that is England’s business. To us, 
all alike, in the West a five dollar bill is worth more than a pound 
sterling with the King’s head on it, by about fourteen cents. Is 
this Imperialism, all talk as it is, worth three cents in the dollar? 
Come, let us talk business and fix up our Western affairs for 
ourselves in our own way and let the East play its own hand as 
it likes.” 

These are the arguments and the invitation which are, even 
to-day, being offered to the people of the Canadian West by their 
neighbours in the South; and there is every indication that the 
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product of the nation-building experiment now going on in that 
country, will prove to be peculiarly susceptible to this manner 
of approach. And if the time comes when the material ambi- 
tions of the Western people join issue with the shadow of an 
artificial sentiment, there can be but one result, as obvious as it 
is unpleasant to anticipate. 

Yet it must not be ignored that there are other views which 
are not only held by a certain number of Canadians, but 
which are invariably served up to the British public, as a sop 
to its Imperial complacency. We need not concern ourselves 
with the too frequently quoted views of Eastern Canadians—or 
of prominent Canadians in England—who have not been west of 
the great lakes for several years. ‘It is hard,” says Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy, the President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
‘for people in the East to appreciate how the Canadian West is 
developing. We can quote figures; but you must go to the West 
and see what is being done, to appreciate them.” 

Many Canadians of East and West take a serious view of the 
situation. On the other hand, many are satisfied that all is well. 
The latter are convinced that, from the cosmopolitan elements 
assembling on the prairies, there will spring a race—essentially 
Canadian—that will dominate the East; that, in fact, the western 
provinces are to be the cradle of the great Canadian Nation to 
be. Of the American invasion and the other alien incomers, 
they say, ‘We welcome them. The country will absorb them. 
The forceful spirit of Canadian nationality will grip them and 
mould them into loyal and valuable citizens.”” They will not 
hear of American influence; its surface signs they attribute to 
the proximity and similarity of the two countries. ‘“‘This is our 
century,” they tell us, with the glow of fervid aspiration, “ and 
we mean to ‘make good.’” “Well, good luck to you,” we are 
tempted to reply, fired for the moment by their enthusiasm ; 
but on reflection, it becomes difficult to see daylight ahead ; 
or to discern how optimism and magnificent self-confidence 
among a comparatively small section of the people is going to 
prevail, inthe long run, against the torrent inrush of forces which 
threaten to swamp it. Why, we may ask, should these pushful 
self-centred Yankees, on passing through the many gaps in 
that wire fence, be at once consumed in the fire of Canadian 
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sentiment? Why should they be moved to an utter devotion 
to ideals of which they know nothing? Why should they be 
stimulated to sacrificial frenzy to renounce, not only their past 
with its ties and associations, but even their material interests 
n the present and the future? But the eternal reply of the 
Western Canadian is based on a mere conviction, which, in turn, 
is founded on gleaming hopes. The truth is that the West is 
drunk with optimism. It feeds the pockets of their brokers, 
the minds of their publicists, and even the columns of our own 
newspapers. 

It is at the root of that insidious notion that independent 
nationhood will be the probable outcome of Canada’s develop- 
ment along the existing lines. It is clear that, if her destiny 
were to be outside the Empire, there would still be an alternative 
to independence in absorption, perhaps piecemeal, in a general or 
partial scheme of American federation. We have seen that every 
material tendency points to the latter eventuality, in the course 
of the existing process of Americanisation ; while in the support 
of the aspiration towards national independence, we can only 
find variations of the optimistictheme. We must conclude that 
the idea of Canada as a nation to-day is sheer nonsense; and that 
the probability of independent nationhood at any time is but a 
dream of what, if the moment of awakening be deferred, must 
prove to be disruption. Canada’s choice of destiny lies between 
Imperialism and chaos. 

If this be given the definite recognition, which it demands, 
and if the culture of Imperial sentiment and the adoption of a 
deliberate Imperial policy foster the growth of Canadian nation- 
hood within the Empire, then the prospect becomes hopeful. 
With a common sentiment and a definite common purpose to 
bind it economically, we can conceive it possible that the 
Dominion, as part of the greater system, would remain intact. 
East and West might then differ in domestic affairs and rival 
interests, but they would hold together and each play its part in 
the general scheme. Their unity as Canadian would be unassail- 
able because they remained British. It is time then that weshould 
hear the last of that too frequent boast of Canadians, “‘ We are 
Canadians, first; and then British.” British-Canadians, hyphened 
inseparably, would convey a fuller and more practical sense ; 
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it would suggest the conception of a permanent and rational 
policy. Canada’s hope in the future, as much as her strength 
to-day, rests on her Imperial birthright, and on the maintenance 
and further reinforcement of her Imperialconnection. Break the 
ties, and her prospects are at once threatened by internal differ- 
ences; with her great neighbour on the watch for the then inevit- 
able opportunity to seize the coveted wealth of the Western 
plains. 

In the face of her alternative prospects, the immigration and 
land policy of the Dominion Government would seem to call for 
serious reconsideration. To invite all and sundry, and offer them 
uniformly, attractions and advantages may have been, in the first 
instance, necessary to stimulate a movement; but now, when its 
object has been achieved, its virtue has ceased. It is manifest 
that the time for discrimination has arrived. It must be asked 
whether these hordes of American and cosmopolitan immigrants 
are likely to produce sound factors in Imperial-Canadian growth, 
or add their measure to its menace. Is it better statecraft to fill 
the land with alert alienism in a few years, or to populate it, in 
as many or a few more decades, with British settlers and their 
natural increase ? Would it not be sound statecraft to reserve 
the balance of Government land for immigration from the home- 
land; and then to abandon activities in the United States and 
the Continent, and devote all the funds set apart for immigration 
purposes towards increasing the volume and quality of British 
immigration? Such questions demand a prompt answer. To 
toy with the problem of Canadian development would be a risky 
experiment. The tendency of to-day, in that land of summary 
decision and action, becomes the established order of to-morrow ; 
hesitation spells inevitable failure. It is for Canada to face a 
straight issue that can no longer be obscured in the clouds of 
indefinite hopes. 

As a self-governing Dominion, she must take the initiative and 
the responsibility of giving effect to an Imperial policy which 
intimately concerns her domestic affairs. But, alone, she can 
achieve but little. The broad policy must come from the fountain 
head. It is for England to show the way. We must realise, at 
last, that Imperialism, either as a vague aspiration, or a catch- 
word to glorify disconnected schemes in our National policy, can 
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exist no longer. To live it must become effective; it must take 
definite shape as a project that is practical, coherent, and com- 
plete. It must have administrative organisation, to lift its 
greater affairs out of the mess of local politics; it must have a 
definite commercial plan for the achievement of a common 
purpose of advancement, without which there can be neither 
progress nor lasting unity. Andit must have an organised system 
of migration and colonisation; to preserve the character and 
tradition of the race from which it has sprung. Western Canada 
might be called the school of modern Imperialism. It teaches us 
the futility of mere aspiration, and at the same time, the possi- 
bilities of constructive policy. It also brings home to us the 
immediate need of action. It does not pray for an Imperial 
administration; it demonstrates the evil effects of its default. 
It does not cry out for a programme of Imperial commerce; it 
points to an alternative course which it has under consideration. 
It does not beg for our people, as the mainstay of its nationality ; 
it taps the available sources of supply and turns to the creation 
of a nationality of its own. In these three bed-rock elements of 
applied Imperialism, it clearly shows that the movement must begin 
in the old land, and that the responsibility for its neglect must 
rest on its statesmen and its people. In a word, it teaches us 
that, unless the whole theory of Imperialism is a mistake, the 
adoption of a definite Imperial policy is of more vital and 
immediate importance to England than it is to her self-governing 
Dominions; the recognition of which is the beginning of Imperial 
wisdom. 
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THE LIBRARY OF SAMUEL ROGERS 


ONE common grave, according to Garrick, covers the actor and 
his art. The same may be said of the raconteur. Oral tradition, 
or even his writings, may preserve his precise words; but his 
peculiarities of voice or action, his tricks of utterance and intona- 
tion—all the collateral circumstances which serve to lend dis- 
tinction or piquancy to the performance—perish irrecoverably. 
The glorified gramophone of the future may perhaps rectify this 
for a fresh generation, and give us, without mechanical draw- 
back, the authentic accents of speakers dead and gone; but it 
can never recall and perpetuate the dramatic accompaniment of 
gesture and expression. If, as always, there are a few exceptions 
to this rule, they are necessarily imperfect and evanescent. Now 
and then, it may be, some clever mimic will reproduce the 
manner of a past-away predecessor; and he may even contrive 
to transmit it, more or less effectually, to a disciple. But the 
recollection is of brief duration, and it is speedily effaced or 
transformed. 

In this way it is, however, that we get our most satisfactory 
idea of the once famous table-talker, Samuel Rogers. Charles 
Dickens, who sent Rogers several of his books, who dedicated 
Master Humphrey's Clock to him, and who frequently assisted at 
the famous breakfasts in St. James’s Place, was accustomed, 
rather cruelly, it may be thought, to take off his host’s very 
characteristic way of telling a story; and it is, moreover, affirmed 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald that, in the famous Readings, “ the 
strangely obtuse and owl-like expression, and the slow, husky 
croak” of Mr. Justice Stareleigh in the “Trial from Pickwick,” 
were closely modelled upon the author of the Pleasures of Memory. 
That Dickens used thus to amuse his friends, is confirmed 
by the Confidences of the late Frederick Locker, who perfectly 
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remembered the old man, to see whom he had been carried, as 
a boy, by his father. He had also himself heard Dickens repeat 
one of Rogers’s stock anecdotes (it was that of the duel in a 
dark room, where one of the combatants, humanely firing up the 
chimney, brings down his adversary); and he speaks of Dickens 
as imitating Rogers’s “calm, low-pitched, drawling voice and 
dry biting manner very comically.” At the same time, it must 
be remembered that these reminiscences relate to Rogers in his 
old age. He was over seventy when Dickens published his first 
book, Sketches by Boz; and, though it is possible that Rogers’s 
voice was always rather sepulchral, and his utterance unusually 
deliberate and monotonous, he had nevertheless, as Locker says, 
“made story-telling a fine art.” Continued watchfulness and 
practice had given him the utmost economy of words; and as 
far as brevity and point are concerned, his method left nothing 
to be desired. Many of his best efforts are still to be found in 
the volume of Table-Talk, edited for Moxon in 1856 by Alexander 
Dyce; or preferably, as actually written down by Rogers himself 
in the Recollections issued three years later by his nephew and 
executor, William Sharpe. 

But although the two things are often intimately connected, 
the Books and not the stories of Rogers are the subject of the 
present paper. After this, it sounds paradoxical to have to admit 
that his reputation as a connoisseur far outweighed his reputa- 
tion as a bibliophile. When, in December 1855, he died, his 
pictures and curios—his “articles of virtue and bigotry” as a 
modern Malaprop would have styled them—attracted far more 
attention than the not very numerous volumes forming his 
library. What people flocked to see at the little treasure-house 
overlooking the Green Park, which its nonagenarian owner had 
occupied for more than fifty years, were the Puck and Strawberry 
Girl of Sir Joshua, the Titians, Giorgiones, and Guidos, the 
Poussins and Claudes, the drawings of Raphael and Diirer and 
Lucas van Leyden, the bookcase painted by Stothard, the 
chimney-piece carved by Flaxman, the miniatures and bronzes 
and Etruscan vases—all the “infinite riches in a little room,” 
which crowded No. 22 from garret to basement. These were 
the rarities that filled the columns of the papers and the voices 
of the quidnuncs when in 1856 they came to the hammer. But 
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although the Atheneum of that day takes careful count of these 
things, it makes no reference to the sale of the ‘‘ books” of the 
banker-poet who spent some £15,000 on the embellishments of 
his Italy and his Poems ; and although Dr. Burney says that 
Rogers’s library included “the best editions of the best authors 
in most languages,” he had clearly no widespread reputation as 
a book-collector pure and simple. Nevertheless, he loved his 
books—that is, he loved the books he read. And, as far as can 
be ascertained, he anticipated the late Master of Balliol, since 
he read only the books that interested him. Nor was he ever 
diverted from his predilections by mere fashion or novelty. 
“He followed Bacon’s maxim ”—says one who knew him—“ to 
read much, not many things: multum legere, non multa. He used 
to say, ‘ When a new book comes out, I read an old one.’”’* 
The general Rogers-sale at Christie’s took place in the spring 
of 1856, and twelve days had been absorbed before the books 
were reached. Their sale took six days more—+.e., from May 12 
to May 19. As might be expected from Rogers’s position in the 
literary world, the catalogue contains many presentation copies. 
What at first sight would seem the earliest, isthe Works of Edward 
Moore, 1796, 2 vols. But if this be the fabulist and editor 
of the World, it can scarcely have been received from the writer, 
since, in 1796, Moore had been dead for nearly forty years. 
With Bloomfield’s poems of 1802, l.p., we are on surer 
ground, for Rogers, like Capel Lofft, had been kind to the 
author of The Farmer's Boy, and done his best to obtain him 
a pension. Another-early tribute, subsequently followed by the 
Tales of the Hall, was Crabbe’s Borough, which he sent to Rogers 
in 1810, in response to polite overtures made to him by the poet. 
This was the beginning of a lasting friendship, of no small import 
to Crabbe, as it at once admitted him to Rogers’s circle, an advan- 
tage of which there are many traces in Crabbe’s journal. Next 
comes Mme. de Stael’s much proscribed De ’ Allemagne (the Paris 
edition); and from its date, 1813, it must have been presented to 
Rogers when its indefatigable author wasin England. She often 
dined or breakfasted at St. James’s Place; where (according to 
Byron) she out-talked Whitbread, confounded Sir Humphry Davy, 
and was herself well “ironed” by Sheridan. Rogers considered 
* Quarterly Review, vol. civ., p. 105, by Abraham Hayward, 
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Corinne to be her best novel; and Delphine asad falling-off. The 
Germany he found “very fatiguing.” ‘She writes her works 
four or five times over, he says, correcting them only in that way.” 
“‘The end of a chapter [is] always the most obscure, as she ends 
with an epigram.”’ Another early presentation copy is the second 
edition of Bowles’s Missionary, 1815. According to Rogers, who 
claims to have suggested the poem, it was to have been inscribed 
to him. But somehow or other, the book got itself dedicated to 
a noble lord who—Rogers adds drily—never, either by word or 
letter, made any acknowledgment of the homage.* It is prob- 
able that there is some confusion of recollection here. For the first 
anonymous edition of the Missionary, 1813, has no dedication ; 
and the second was inscribed tothe Marquess of Lansdowne upon 
the express ground that he had been among the first to recognise 
the merit of its predecessor. 

Several of Scott’s poems, with Rogers’s autograph and Scott’s 
card, appear in the Catalogue; and in 1812 Byron, who a year 
after inscribed the Giaour to Rogers, sent him the first two cantos 
of Childe Harold. In 1838 Moore presents Lalla Rookh, with 
Heath’s plates, a work which upon its first appearance, twenty 
years earlier, had been dedicated to Rogers. In 1839 Charles 
Dickens followed with Nicholas Nickleby, succeeded a year later 
by Master Humphrey’s Clock (1840-41), also dedicated to Rogers 
in recognition not only of his poetical merit, but of his “ active 
sympathy with the poorest and humblest of his kind.” Rogers 
was fond of “Little Nell”; and in the Preface to Barnaby Rudge, 
Dickens gracefully acknowledged that “‘for a beautiful thought”’ 
in the seventy-second chapter of the Old Curiosity Shop, he had 
been indebted to Rogers’s Ginevra in the Jtaly: 

And long might’st thou have seen 

An old man wandering as in quest of something, 

Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
The American Notes, 1842, was a further offering from Dickens. 
Among other gifts may be noted Wordsworth’s Poems, 1827-35; 
Campbell’s Pilgrim of Glencoe, 1842; Longfellow’s Ballads and 
Voices of the Night, 1840-42; Macaulay’s Lays and Tennyson’s 
Poems, 1842; and lastly, Hazlitt’s Criticisms on Art, 1844, and 
Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, 1846. Brougham’s 
philosophical novel of Albert Lunel ; or, the Chateau of Languedoc, 


* Table-Talk, 1855, p. 258. 
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3 vols., 1844, figures in the catalogue as ‘“‘withdrawn.” It had 
been suppressed, as we know, upon the eve of publication; and 
as this particular copy was annotated by Rogers, those concerned 
were no doubt all the more anxious that it should not get into 
the market. 

As already hinted, not very many bibliographical curiosities 
are included in the St. James’s Place collection; and to look for 
Shakespeare quartos or folios, for example, would be idle. 
Ordinary editions of Shakespeare, such as Johnson’s and 
Theobald’s; Shakespeariana, such as Mrs. Montagu’s Essay and 
Ayscough’s Index—these are there of course. If the list takes 
in Thomas Caldecott’s Hamlet, and As You Like It, 1832, that 
is, first, because the volume is a presentation copy; and secondly, 
because Caldecott’s colleague in his frustrate enterprise was 
Crowe, Rogers’s Miltonic friend, hereafter referred to. Rogers’s 
own feeling for Shakespeare was cold and hypercritical, and he 
was in the habit of endorsing with emphasis Ben Jonson’s out- 
spoken aspiration that the master had blotted a good many of his 
too facile lines. Nevertheless, it is possible to pick out a few 
exceptional items from Mr. Christie’s record. Among the earliest 
comes a copy of Garth’s Dispensary, 1703, which certainly 
boasts an illustrious pedigree. Pope, who received it from the 
author, had carefully corrected it in several places, and in 1744 
bequeathed it to Warburton; Warburton in his turn handed it 
on to Mason, from whom it descended to Lord St. Helens, by 
whom, again, in 1815, it was presented to Rogers. To Pope’s 
corrections, which Garth adopted, Mason had added a comment. 
What made the volume of further interest was that it contained 
Lord Dorchester’s receipt for his subscription to Pope’s Homer ; 
and, inserted at the end, the only full-length portrait of Pope, 
viz., that engraved in Warton’s edition of 1797, as sketched in 
pen-and-ink by William Hoare of Bath. An interesting item is 
the quarto first edition (the first three books) of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, Ponsonbie, 1590; and a third, the Paradise Lost 
of Milton (ten books), the original text of 1667—both bequeathed 
to Rogers by Jackson of Edinburgh. (One of the stock exhibits 
at ‘Memory Hall,” as 22 St. James’s Place was playfully called 
by some of the owner’s friends, was Milton’s receipt to Symmons 
the publisher for the five pounds he received for his epic. This, 
framed and glazed, hung, according to Lady Eastlake, on one of 
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the doors.*) Another rare book was William Bonham’s black- 
letter Chaucer, a folio which had been copiously annotated in 
MS. by Horne Tooke, who gave it to Rogers. It, moreover, con- 
tained, at fol. 221, the record of Tooke’s arrest and committal 
to the Tower for alleged high treason on May 19, 1794. Further 
notabilia in this category were the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Hypnerotomachie of Poliphilus, Paris, 1554, and also the Aldine 
edition of 1499; the very rare 1572 issue of Camoens’ Lusiads ; 
Holbein’s Dance of Death, the Lyons issues of 1538 and 1547; first 
editions of Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds ; Le Sueur’s Life of 
St. Bruno, with the autograph of Sir Joshua Reynolds; and a 
rare quarto (1516) of Boccaccio’s Decameron. 

But the mere recapitulation of titles readily grows tedious, 
even to the elect; and we turn to some of the volumes with 
which, from references in the Table Talk and Recollections, their 
owner might seem to be more intimately connected. Foremost 
among these—one would think—should come his own works. 
Most of these, no doubt, are included under ‘ Works and Illus- 
trations.” But in the “ Library” proper, there are few traces of 
them. There is a quarto copy of the unfortunate Columbus, with 
Stothard’s sketches; and there are several of the choice little 
Pleasures of Memory of 1810, with Luke Clennell’s admirable cuts 
in facsimile from the same artist’s pen and ink—a volume which, 
come what may, will always hold its own in the annals of book 
illustration. That there were more than one of these may be an 
accident. Rogers, however, like many book-lovers, must have 
indulged in duplicates. According to Hayward, once at break- 
fast, when some one quoted Gray’s irresponsible outburst concern- 
ing the novels of Marivaux and Crébillon le fils, Rogers asked 
his guests, three in number, whether they were familiar with 
Marivaux’s Vie de Marianne, a book which he himself confesses 
to have read six times through; and which French critics still 
hold, on inconclusive evidence, to have been the “ only begetter”’ 
of Richardson’s Pamela and the sentimental novel. None of the 
trio knew anything about it. “Then I will lend you each a 


* This is, no doubt, identical with the “ Original Articles of Agreement” 
(Add, MSS. 18, 861) between Milton and Samuel Symmons, presented by 
Rogers in 1852 to the British Museum. Besides the £5 down, there were to 
be three further payments of £5 each on the sale of three editions, each of 
1300 copies. 
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copy, rejoined Rogers; and the volumes were immediately 
produced, doubtless by that faithful and indefatigable factotum, 
Edmund Paine, of whom his master was wont to affirm that he 
would not only find any book in the house, but owt of it as well. 
What is more (unless it be assumed that the poet’s stock was 
larger still) one of the three copies, at least, must have been 
returned, since there is a copy in the Catalogue. As might be 
expected in the admirer of Marivaux’s heroine, the list is also 
rich in Jean-Jacques, whose “‘godt vif pour les déjeuners,”’ this 
Amphitryon often extolled. Another of his favourite authors 
was Manzoni, whose Promessi Sposi he was inclined to think he 
would rather have written than all Scott’s novels; and he never 
tired of reading Louis Racine’s Mémoires of his father, 1747. 
Some of Rogers’s likings sound strange enough nowadays. With 
Campbell, he delighted in Cowper’s Homer, which he infinitely 
preferred to that of Pope. Into Chapman’s it must be assumed 
that he had not looked; certainly, he has left no sonnet 
on the subject. Milton was perhaps his best-loved bard. 
“When I was travelling in Italy (he says), I made two authors 
my constant study for versification, Milton and Crowe.” (The 
italics are ours.) It is an odd conjunction, but not unintelligible. 
William Crowe, the now forgotten Public Orator of Oxford, and 
author of Lewesdon Hill, was an intimate friend, a writer on versi- 
fication; and last, but not least, a very successful echo of the 
Miltonic manner, as the following, from a passage dealing with the 
loss in 1786 of the Halsewell East Indiaman off the coast of Dorset 
sufficiently testifies : 
The richliest-laden ship 

Of spicy Ternate, or that annual sent 

To the Philippines o’er the southern main 

From Acapulco, carrying massy gold, 

Were poor to this ;—freighted with hopeful Youth, 

And Beauty, and high Courage undismay’d 

By mortal terrors, and paternal Love, kc. &c. 


It is not improbable that Rogers learnt more of the mould of 
his blank verse from the copy than the model. In the matter of 
style, as Flaubert has said, the second-bests are often the better 
teachers. 

Many art-books, many books addressed specially to the con- 
noisseur, as well as most of those inestimable volumes no 
gentleman’s library should be without, found their places on 
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Rogers’s hospitable shelves. Of such it is needless to speak, nor at 
this moment is it necessary to deal with his amiable but not very 
vital poetry. But a parting word may be devoted to the poet 
himself. Although during his lifetime, and particularly towards 
its close, his weak voice and peculiarly blanched appearance 
exposed him perpetually to a kind of personality now happily 
obsolete, it cannot be pretended that, either in age or youth, he 
was an attractive-looking man. In these cases, as in that of 
Goldsmith, caricature sometimes provides a better criterion than 
academic portraiture. The bust of the sculptor-caricaturist, 
Danton, is, of course, what even Hogarth would have classed as 
outré ; but there is reason for believing that Maclise’s sketch in 
Fraser of the bald, cadaverous, and wizened figure in its elbow-chair, 
which gave such a shudder of premonition to Goethe, and which 
Maginn, reflecting the popular voice, declared to be “a mortal 
likeness, painted to the very death,”’ was more like him than his 
pictures by Lawrence and Hoppner. One can comprehend, too, 
that the person whom nature had so forlornly equipped, might be 
perfectly capable of retaliating to rudeness, or the recollection 
of rudeness, with those weapons of acrid wit and biting epigram 
which are not unfrequently the compensating accompaniment of 
physical shortcomings. But this conceded, there are numberless 
anecdotes which testify to Rogers’s refined taste and good breeding, 
to his genuine benevolence, to his almost sentimental craving 
for appreciation and affection. In a paper on his books, it is 
permissible to end with a bookish anecdote. One of his favourite 
memories, much repeated in his latter days, was that of Cowley’s 
laconic will: ‘I give my body to the earth, and my soul to my 
Maker.” Lady Eastlake shall tell the rest: “This . . . proved 
on one occasion too much for one of the party, and in an 
incautious moment a flippant young lady exclaimed, ‘But, Mr. 
Rogers, what of Cowley’s properiy ?? An ominous silence ensued, 
broken only by a sotio voce from the late Mrs. Procter: ‘ Well, 
my dear, you have put your foot in it; no more invitations for 
you ina hurry.’ But she did the kind old man, then above 
ninety, wrong. The culprit continued to receive the same 
invitations and the same welcome.” * 


* Quarterly Review, vol. 167, p. 512. 


Austin Dosson. 
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A PLEA FOR THE RESTORATION OF 
THE INFANTRY SPIRIT 


Durie the last five or six years much has been written about the 
“cavalry spirit”? and the possible effect on that “spirit” of train- 
ing cavalry in the use of the rifle. The culminating point was 
reached in January 1906 with the production of the Cavalry 
Journal, published under the authority of the Inspector-General 
of Cavalry. The objects which the promoters of this journal had 
in view are clearly explained both in the “foreword” to the first 
number and by the device of the charging horseman on the cover, 
who, we are told, is symbolical of the “‘ thrusting spirit of cavalry.” 
It is apparent, therefore, that the importance of encouraging 
this “thrusting” spirit in our cavalry has not been lost sight of 
by those responsible for its training. It is most gratifying also to 
all who are interested in this subject to note the stress laid on the 
importance of moral in the new Cavalry Training, 1907. The 
recognition, too, in this last edition of our Cavalry Training that 
cavalry will still find their chance of intervening with decisive 
effect on the battlefield, if handled by the right sort of commanders, 
must have a most stimulating effect on the spirit of our cavalry. 
The moral of the horse soldier is easily raised—the mere fact of 
being on a horse makes the ordinary individual feel a better man. 
In the words of Lindsay Gordon— 
So the coward will dare on a gallant horse 
What he never would dare alone, 


Because he exults in a borrowed force 
And a hardihood not his own. 


Most of us have at times, I venture to think, experienced some 
feeling akin to this. So much then for our cavalry; but what 
about our infantry? That would appear to be a different story. 

Our military critics are all agreed that the tactical training 
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of our infantry for war has greatly improved of late years. The 
authorities who are responsible for this improvement have earned 
the gratitude of the army and the nation. In one respect, how- 
ever, this training compares unfavourably with that of our cavalry 
and artillery, z.e., in the absence of any attempt to stimulate the 
moral of officers and men—a defect which seems to have 
escaped the notice of both the authorities and critics. Napoleon 
laid down that ‘moral is to physical as three to one.” Are our 
numbers so overwhelming that we can afford to neglect this ratio? 
Are our officers and men so thoroughly imbued with military 
virtues on joining that they need no encouragement to strive after 
high ideals? The answer in both cases is in the negative. 

A study of our infantry training manuals (Infantry Training 
and Combined Training, 1905) would lead one to believe that our 
officers and men are mere machines without hearts and souls 
capable of responding to high ideals. There is no appeal to the 
better side of a man’s nature, to his sense of duty and honour, 
and no attemptis made to awaken and stimulate this sense. Yet 
the British soldier of to-day is by no means devoid of feeling; and 
it is by an appeal to their hearts that men are roused to do great 
things. Such an omission is contrary to the teaching of the great 
masters, Napoleon and Nelson, and to the doctrines in vogue in 
Germany and Japan at the present day. Is this as it should be? 
A conviction to the contrary has forced the writer to take up 
his pen in the hope of drawing attention to what he considers to 
be a national danger. 

Let us examine the situation. The ranks of our infantry are 
not composed of the pick of the nation; they can, in fact, hardly 
be called an average sample of our manhood. The majority are 
drawn from a class whose whole life is one prolonged struggle for 
existence. Brought up under these conditions, they are from 
their earliest youth up saturated with the spirit of self-preserva- 
tion. Patriotism, duty, and self-sacrifice are things unknown to 
the majority of them. Our national schools, alas! teach not 
Bushido. This being so, should our military training neglect any 
means whereby the moral of our recruits may be improved, the 
spirit of self-preservation being supplanted by the highest ideals 
of patriotism ? 

In Germany and Japan, where the ranks contain a large pro- 
portion of the pick of the nation’s manhood, moral goes hand in 
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hand with physical training. Such moral training as our men get 
is given by company officers when lecturing at company training ; 
this, however, seldom rises above the encouragement of esprit-de- 
corps. The training manuals make no mention of patriotism and 
the necessity of sacrificing individual interests to the common 
weal. Though the following excellent passage closes the paragraph 
in Combined Training, 1905, dealing with the infantry assault— 
“ . . . pressing forward with the utmost vigour and resolution, 
regardless of losses, rush the position” —yet no mention is made 
elsewhere of the necessity of adopting this resolute offensive at 
other stages of the attack. In fact, the manual leaves one with 
the impression that ‘‘cover” is of more importance than “ press- 
ing forward with the utmost vigour and resolution,” and that 
battles are to be won by establishing a superiority of fire at 500 
or 600 yards’ range rather than by “rushing the position regard- 
less of losses.”” Excepting the above-quoted passage, they incul- 
cate no spirit of “go on at all costs,” which is so necessary (not 
only in the assault) to carry men forward when, exhausted by a 
long advance under fire, every bodily instinct cries ‘‘ Halt!” 

Are battles in future to be won against good troops by men 
who are content to lie behind cover 600 yards away? Most 
assuredly not. The establishment of a superior fire at effective 
range—probably nearer 60 than 600 yards—is the stepping-stone 
to victory, but victory itself will only be achieved by those who 
are trained tocross the last intervening gap, be it 60 or 600 yards, 
e.g., Wagon Hill. Little is said in our training manuals, how- 
ever, of the spirit of determination to close with the enemy with 
which troops must be imbued in order to win victories. The 
assault is, indeed, mentioned, but nearly always with the sugges- 
tion that it may fail—e.g., “if the assault succeeds ””—“ after the 
assault, if successful,” &c.; the doubt is always present. Is this 
the way to imbue troops with the spirit of victory? Is this the 
kind of training which carried the stormers up the breaches at 
Badajoz, or snatched victory from defeat at Albuera? Such 
teaching could not have produced the élan with which, at the 
beginning of the war in South Africa, our infantry stormed Talana 
Hill, the kopjes at Elandslaagte, and the breasts of Spionkop. 
This doubting spirit grew up as the war progressed. Originating 
through fear of an outcry in the Press at a “useless (?) sacrifice 
VOL LI 40 
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of life,” it gradually spread downwards through all ranks until 
it exercised a very detrimental effect on the offensive spirit of the 
infantry. In the words of a German critic, “ British commanders 
in South Africa more than once let well-nigh assured success slip 
from their grasp through being over-careful of their men’s lives,” 
and because they did not “stake all on the last throw when the 
issue of the fight hung in the balance.” To such an extent has 
this half-hearted teaching been carried in some commands that 
troops, when practising the attack, consider they have performed 
their task once they have got within 600 yards of the enemy’s 
position. The crux of the whole thing, the advance from 600 
yards onwards and the assault, is seldom practised. 

Not very long ago it was the proud tradition of the British 
infantry that they knew not when they were beaten. The spirit 
of our present training can hardly be said to be in keeping with this 
tradition of a glorious past. In a pedantic craze to try and make 
field days reproduce the conditions of the battlefield, umpires 
are made to represent bullets. A battle without bullets is about 
as real as a game of cricket without a ball. What is the result ? 

Numbers are the predominating factor. Infantry are always 
being checked in the attack by umpires who say the advance 
can’t go on, as the enemy—represented by flags or dummies—are 
in equal or superior force, or because the troops are exposed to 
hostile artillery fire. Surely this is false teaching. When real 
bullets are flying the fire always appears to be hotter than it 
really is—one is very apt to exaggerate the intensity of the fire, 
and therefore to over-estimate the strength of the opposing force. 
This being so, troops who in peace-time are taught that it is 
difficult to advance in the face of equal or superior forces when the 
fire becomes hot and the exaggeration tendency comes into play 
will soon cease to try to advance.* Besides, the results of 
continually checking the advance of infantry are that men lose 
confidence in their leaders, and the leaders lose confidence in 
themselves, and begin to hesitate and doubt just at the time 
when they should act on their own initiative quickly and boldly. 
As regards the effect of artillery fire, why should our infantry be 


* Imagine a cricket or football team trained on these lines—viz., that in the 
event of their suffering one or two casualties in the field they must retire 
beaten, as it is impossible for nine or ten men to play against eleven. Yet this 
is the system on which we train our men for war. 
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taught to be frightened of guns? Artillery has great moral 
effect; no one denies that. Why increase this moral effect by 
teaching men to be afraid? To appreciate its actual effect it is 
instructive to study (1) the casualty statistics of the war in Man- 
churia ; (2) the history of the latter half of the warin South Africa, 
where Boers without guns continually gained tactical successes 
over our own troops with guns. In Manchuria the casualties 
caused by guns to those caused by rifles was as one to eight.* 

If, then, we are to teach the doctrine of fear, should we not 
rather teach our gunners to fear infantry? In the writer’s 
opinion, the more scientific gunnery becomes, and the more 
the gunners adopt indirect methods of fire, the less have in- 
fantry to fear exposure so long as they are on the move in a 
rational formation. The secret of the Boer successes referred to 
above lay in their rapid advance to close quarters whilst sub- 
jecting the enemy to a continuous and well-directed rifle 
fire. Surely, therefore, instead of stopping our infantry 
when exposed to fire in the open, the true teaching would be 
to hasten their advance. Similarly how often one hears the 
word “impossible” applied on field-days to an infantry attack 
carried out across the open. Where would the British Empire be 
to-day but for the ‘‘impossibles” in war—Agincourt, Quebec, 
Minden, Assaye, and dozens more? What would a modern 
umpire say to the Assaye manceuvre carried out on a field-day ? 
Numbers are not everything. The “impossible’’ is what suc- 
ceeds in war, provided officers and men are trained in peace-time 
to go on at all costs and not to be continually wondering 7/ they 
can go on. 

The keynote of all training should be victory. Officers and 
men must be taught that casualties are unavoidable, but that in 
spite of losses they must keep going on; that, so long as victory 
is hanging in the balance, they have no choice but to go on and 
win. We are not all heroes thirsting to be shot, and in war 
we are much more likely to develop a fondness for cover than 
we are to take pleasure in risking our skins in the open, The 
first is human nature; the latter must be attained to by strict 


* A battalion of the Japanese 41st Regiment, at Heikontai, in an advance 
across the open, no cover being available except a few graves, poorly supported 
by artillery, suffered the following casualties : From shell-fire, 3; from rifle and 


machine guns, 91; total, 94. During rushes, 18; during halts, 76; total, 94. 
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disciptine and high moral. Yet we teach the former and neglect 
the latter. Let me give some quotations from the orders of General 
Oku. They should be posted up in every barrack-room. 

The secret of victory lies in the bravery, energy, keenness, and endurance 
with which the troops seek to attain the object in view. Officers must clearly 
explain to their men that every moment of delay or hesitation involves heavier 
losses, whilst it is only by dash and energy that these losses can be minimised. 
Regardless of all difficulties and dangers, therefore, we must push steadily 
onward until our object has been obtained. 

The essence of strict discipline is only attained when relations of the most 
implicit confidence are established between officers and men. One of my first 
requests to all my officers is, therefore, that special note should be taken of all 
who distinguish themselves in the presence of the enemy. Soldiers who think 
only of themselves are ignorant of the elements of the art of war. In no cases 
whatever must arms or ammunition be surrendered to the enemy. If it is 
found impossible to get them away they must be destroyed, even at the risk 
of a soldier’s life. 

In addition, let me also quote from the “Lessons to be Learnt 
from the War in Manchuria,”’ by a German critic already men- 
tioned in connection with the war in South Africa. 

Reckless indifference to death and a firm conviction of the possibility of 
grappling with and defeating the enemy are moral factors inseparable from 
success in all infantry attacks, but only when controlled and directed by deter- 
mined, intrepid, and intelligent leadership. 

There is no hard and fast rule which precludes the possibility of an attack 
across open country. 

Above all, it is imperative that soldiers should understand that losses are 
unavoidable, that they must be suffered to a certain extent, and that it is not 
absolutely necessary for skirmishers to lie down at the first shot fired. Advance 
to within effective range must be the password of all. 

The heaviest fire will not daunt a staunch defence. Jt has been proved that a 
fierce fight may be maintained by both sides at a distance of 400 yards for several 
hours, but a determined defender will never give way until the enemy is actually 
upon him, more especially as he knows that any attempt to stand up and get away 
only renders his destruction more certain. 

The bayonet assault in close formation is absolutely necessary ; it is the crown- 
ing point of the battle, and it is essential that the troops should have confidence in 
this weapon and should be thoroughly trained in its use in peace. 


No such principles are to be found laid down in our books. 
Our military critics who attend German manceuvres nearly 
always stigmatise their system of carrying out an attack as 
‘“‘impossible.” Some day, before very long, they may have the 
opportunity of trying to prove the veracity of their criticisms. 
I sincerely trust they will succeed. 

It was stated above that such moral training as our men 
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receive only aims at encouraging esprit-de-corps. But even 
esprit-de-corps has been on the decline since the withdrawal of 
the regimental colours from their proper sphere of influence. 

The colours, the embodiment of the regimental honour, used 
to be looked upon with awe and reverence. To carry them in 
action was an honour, and officers and men laid down their lives 
for their protection without hesitation. Now, though they are 
still entrusted by ;the Sovereign to the safe-keeping of his 
soldiers, though they are still consecrated and blessed by 
Bishops and Chaplains-General, the whole idea has been prosti- 
tuted. They are no longer the outward and visible sign of the 
battalion’s honour and the reminder of its duty to the Sovereign, 
to be defended with the utmost devotion. On the contrary, they 
are never even seen except by those who dine at the officers’ 
mess on guest night, or attend a review on the King’s birthday. 
As soon as danger threatens—that is to say, whenever the bat- 
talion is ordered on active service—they are ignobly put away in 
store or handed over to the civic authorities of the nearest town. 

Why is this? Because it is maintained that taking colours 
into action entails unnecessary loss of life. Which is better for 
the nation—to lose a few lives, or lose the moral of its infantry, 
and thereby reap a crop of ‘‘regrettable incidents’ ? Suppose, 
for instance, there had been colours present at Nicholson’s Nek 
on the morning of October 30, 1899. A few gallant lives would 
probably have been sacrified, but the chances are that what 
proved to be the first of a lengthy list of ‘‘ regrettable incidents” 
would have been a defence worthy of the best traditions of our 
army. What a far-reaching effect the defence of the colours, 
with its attendant loss of life, would have had on the moral of 
the nation and the army! Are not Coghill and Melville names 
to conjure with even to this day ? 

In these days, when our men are mostly town-bred, and the 
strain to which they are subjected both in attack and defence is 
far severer than that which their more stolid predecessors had to 
bear, we want our colours badly. If colours were necessary as 
a stimulus to moral in the days when men fought shoulder 
to shoulder under a system of iron discipline, and when the crisis 
of battle was quickly reached and passed, surely they are far 
more necessary in these days of continuous nerve-breaking strain! 
Can we afford to neglect any means whereby encouragement may 
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be given to all ranks to face the final ordeal of an assault or 
counter-attack ? No doubt it will occur to some to ask why 
should infantry require colours to stimulate their moral in 
action when neither cavalry nor artillery have them. 

It has already been shown that cavalry possess the advantage 
of the prestige derived from being mounted, and that their 
moral has been carefully raised and encouraged by the 
principles incu!cated in their training manual. Gunners, on the 
other hand, have in their guns an outward and visible sign of 
their duty —a rallying-point round which they are taught to 
fight and die. Neither of these two branches of the service have, 
as a rule, however, to bear the prolonged strain to which infantry 
are exposed prior to the culminating phase of the fight, viz., the 
charge or assault. It is at the critical time when men are weary 
and exhausted that infantry are called upon to make their greatest 
effort. Then it is that the sight of the colours they have been 
taught to reverence will rally the waverers, put fresh heart into 
the weary, and rouse all to make the final supreme effort which 
is necessary in order to crown their struggle with victory. 

The withdrawal of our regimental colours was followed in 
South Africa by the withdrawal of the infantry officer’s sword 
and belt, the underlying idea being the same, viz., that the 
wearing of a sword meant loss of life. Officers were ordered to 
wear the same equipment as their men.* That compliance with 
this order had a very detrimental effect on the moral of both 

* In the F.S. Manual, Inf., 1907, company officers carry rifles on 
service. Mounted officers only carry swords, and they are carried on the 
saddle, Apart from the moral, there are grave physical reasons for not loading 
up an oflicer with a rifle and ammunition. On the march, an officer who does 
his duty covers far more ground than his men, as he is continually travers- 
ing the length and breadth of his company to see that march discipline 
is maintained. On arrival in camp or bivouac he has to see to the men’s 
comfort, food, and cleanliness. If ordered on picquet, he has, in addition to the 
above, to reconnoitre the ground, detail the men for different duties, post 
sentries, and make all necessary arrangements for the safety of his post. On 
him rests the responsibility of safeguarding the honour and welfare of the main 
body throughout the hours of darkness, which means that he must, by personal 
supervision, ensure the vigilance of his sentries. Does carrying a rifle all day 
assist an officer to perform these important duties at night? Some of our most 
famous soldiers—the Duke of Wellington, Lord Clyde, Lord Seaton (better 
known as John Colborne), for example—always encouraged company officers to 
keep ponies to ride on the line of march, so as to be fresh to perform their 
important duties in camp. The company officers of the famous Light Division 
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officers and men is, in the writer’s opinion, beyond dispute. 
That a single officer’s life was saved thereby has yet to be 
proved. Did it profit Ahab anything when he went down to 
Ramoth Gilead? That an officer who does his duty is bound to 
run risks in exposing himself to the enemy’s fire goes without 
saying. That heis more likely to be hit because he is dressed as 
an officer is disproved by comparing the percentage of casualties 
amongst officers and men in any modern campaign with that of 
our army in South Africa. Could it possibly inspire the rank 
and file with confidence and enthusiasm to see their officers dis- 
carding the insignia of their rank and masquerading as private 
soldiers? Can any one imagine German, French, or Japanese 
officers doing such a thing? And yet their ranks are filled with 
the flower of their nation’s manhood. The sword has for cen- 
turies been looked upon as the weapon of honour above all 
others, to be broken rather than surrendered. We still cherish 
that sentiment, but rather than run the risk of having to defend 
our honour to the last we leave our swords behind and so make 
surrender easy. Such was the demoralising effect of this amongst 
our officers in South Africa that many discarded their badges 
of rank and even their medal ribbons, and ordered those under 
them to do the same. Could Nelson have foreseen such a falling 
away from his ideals within a century of his death, would he have 
given his life so cheerfully for such a degenerate race ? 

What, then, should be done to remedy this state of affairs ? 
The nation must throw off its present cloak of false sentiment 
and face facts. It must be taught to realise that (a) true 
patriotism, the sacrifice of the individual to the welfare of 
the state, is the keynote of success in national affairs ; 
(6) that resistance unto death condones all military mistakes, 
but that surrender is unpardonable; (c) that victory can 
only be achieved by hard fighting, that hard fighting means 
heavy losses, but that the lives of individual officers and men 
are nothing when weighed against the chances of victory. If 
the nation at large, our womenfolk especially, are imbued with 
such truths, then our officers and men will, on joining, be already 
in possession of high military virtues. It remains for the officers 


were all encouraged to ride, A further argument against officers carrying rifles 
is that in action officers so armed will always be tempted to lie in the firing 
line, using their ritles instead of looking after their men. 
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and men of the Regular Army to set anexample to the nation in 
patriotism and self-sacrifice. Let our military authorities there- 
fore teach officers and men that success is only achieved by 
high moral, enthusiasm, and a grim determination to go on at 
all costs, and that failure means disgrace worse than death. 

In the words of the great Napoleon, ‘‘The first consideration 
with a general who offers battle should be the glory and honour 
of his arms; the safety ‘and preservation of his men is only 
second; but it is in the enterprise and courage resulting from 
the former that the latter will most assuredly be found.” Let 
our troops be trained in peace to do that which they will be 
called upon to do in war, viz., press the struggle home to the 
bitter end and achieve victory at the point of the bayonet. 
Let our moral be improved by the restoration of our battalion 
colours to their time-honoured position, or better still, let them 
be replaced by company battle flags, facsimiles of the present 
regimental colour, but smaller in size and mounted on a short 
staff; the company flag to be kept in the barrack room and the 
post of company flag-bearer to be reserved as a mark of the 
highest honour. The present King’s colour might become the 
C.0.’s flag. Let our officers resume their swords and therewith 
their honour and prestige in the eyes of the world. Let the 
obnoxious words “impossible”? and ‘‘surrender” be eliminated 
once more from the soldier’s vocabulary. In short, let the 
authorities encourage the revival of our old unconquerable 
infantry spirit. 

Before long the nation and the army may be put to the 
crucial test. Our future opponents are (and have been for more 
than a generation) taught that we stand between them and the 
sun. When the day of action comes this deadly hatred will be 
a great asset in their favour. We must therefore, since it is 
against our nature to hate any one outside our own Empire, do 
all we can to stimulate a spirit of true patriotism amongst our 
own people, lest we be found wanting in the day of trial. 
Numbers are against us. Skill, if backed by high moral, will give 
us the victory. Let us prove ourselves worthy descendants of 
our forefathers by following the example set us by Henry V., 
Drake, Nelson, Wolfe, Wellington, and the other heroes of 
our race. D.S.O. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS IN UNIVERSITY 
CRICKET 


Two years ago, in the issue of the National Review for July 1906, 
I showed that “ The Importance of University Cricket ” is by no 
means confined to the actual field, and that its influence is preg- 
nant with tendencies of a healthy and beneficial nature. Not 
only is it the embodiment of amateur cricket—and it is from the 
amateurs that all the great advances in the game must come— 
but, as was then demonstrated, modern cricket has been more 
influenced by University players than by others. Under such 
circumstances it is worth considering whether University cricket 
is to-day moving with the times, and whether the machinery by 
which it is worked does not need a little renovation. 

It is more necessary to prove that the old order changes in 
cricket than in other things, because the great body of the cricket- 
loving community are unusually conservative. What was good 
enough for their fathers or in their young days is good enough 
for them in cricket to an extent entirely unusual in other sport. 
This in itself is a good thing, because each progressive advance 
has been wonin the teeth of opposition, and therefore no modern 
development has taken place without ample consideration. The 
result is that in not a singlecase has any properly legalised reform 
ever had to be cancelled. There is no need to go back as far as 
the substitution of round-arm bowling forunder-hand. Foryears 
the county championship was the popular product of the sporting 
press before the Committee of M.C.C. at last gave it official 
sanction. The need of extending the right of declaration and the 
option as to following on had to be demonstrated on many 
occasions before they were authorised. Parenthetically, long 
before Mr. Frank Mitchell directed Mr. E. B. Shine to bowl those 
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momentous no-balls in the University match of 1896, the 
Australians in the Test match at the Oval in 1884 had thrown 
away their wickets in playing the innocent lobs of Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton. There have been seven revisions of the laws of the 
game in the last twenty-four years, none of them final, but 
invariably progressive, with supplemented instructions to umpires 
and various improvements in the rules of county cricket, whilst 
the creation of the Advisory Committee and the Board of Control 
all indicate how necessary it has been considered to keep pace 
with contemporaneous demands. 

The arrangements of University cricket are, however, 
practically the same as in the seventies—that is to say, before 
the introduction of any of the above-cited changes, a large 
number of which have of course operated on the game as played 
by the Universities. Now it is possible to argue that University 
cricket, so far as it is apart from the rest of cricket, is so perfect 
that its organisation needs no modification with the march of 
time. This might be affirmed if University cricket had increased 
in importance. But most obviously it has not done so. Wisden 
—that admirably impartial epitome of popular and expert 
judgment—observes: ‘Not for many years has the University 
match fallen so flat as it did in 1907. The trial games excited 
less interest than usual.” The year before the same authority 
stated: “At the same time, there is no getting away from the 
fact that they [the winners, Cambridge] did not get on so well as 
they should have done.” ‘Apart trom being beaten in the all- 
important match at Lord’s, Oxford had a disastrous season.” 
One year farther back “ Cambridge did not have a very inter- 
esting season in 1905.” “ Under happier circumstances Oxford 
would have had a far better season. There was plenty of talent 
available, but owing to examinations and other causes the team 
never got together. From day to day the side varied so much 
that only the captain took part in all ten matches. As it was,no 
real cohesion could be obtained.” Pages might be filled with far 
more emphatic quotations. Sufficient is here hinted to prove 
that something is rotten in the state of Denmark—all the more 
rotten because in these years Messrs. Napier and Morcom in the 
University match have bowled as finely as any pairin the history 
of that great game. 
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It is obvious that University cricket must, like all cricket, go 
in cycles. But it may be noted that since 1887—twenty years 
—Oxford has won only five times. Yet, writing off-hand, I should 
be inclined to say that a larger number of fine cricketers have 
come into county cricket in that time from Oxford than from 
Cambridge. Whatis much more important is that of late county 
cricket has been far less recruited from University cricket, and 
the Gentlemen have drawn far less bowling from the Universities 
than has been the case before. In the last three years of the 
contemporary University teams, only Mr. W. H. B. Evans and 
Mr. G. G. Napier—on one occasion each—have represented the 
Gentlemen in the picked match of the season. For the first time 
in cricket this summer the Gentlemen will meet the Players before 
the University match, upon the outcome of which aforetime they 
often depended for most of their attack. Last summer only 
seven of the two University elevens appeared in county cricket, 
and three of them merely played in one match apiece. 

All this goes to show that Lord Hawke’s famous phrase to 
his men in the field, “Buck up, boys!” can be addressed to 
the Universities at cricket. In every team much depends on the 
temperament of the captain, but more so in a University team 
than any other. For ina brief term of six weeks he has to weld 
together a side, and to fill five or six places by selecting from 
some three or four dozen more or less equally efficient candidates. 
Schools may interfere, too, so truly his task is not altogether a 
happy one. 

Possibly if the following suggestions—the outcome of pro- 
longed attention—prove practicable, better opportunity may be 
given tothe captain for ascertaining who really are the best players 
at the University. 

To avoid all misconception, I want to emphasise the fact that 
I believe nearly all the best cricketers who have been up to the 
University in the last forty years have eventually obtained their 
“blues.” The only really efficient cricketers in residence who 
never appeared in the University match, so far as I can recollect, 
are Messrs. G. W. Beldam, C. E. Horner, W. O. Moberley, J. 
Robertson, H. B. Steel, the late Mr. F. M. Lucas, and Mr. R. O. 
Schwarz, and nearly all these developed their cricket late. But 
I earnestly wish to point out the increasing tendency to give men 
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their colours only in their later years. In the last three summers 
only eight freshmen in the two teams have been given their 
colours. Other things being equal, it is particularly desirable to 
give freshmen the preference. They have come straight from the 
stricter discipline of school cricket, stricter because it is less 
voluntary and has less opposing distraction. Further, itis always 
better if possible to take an old blue into the University match, 
because he is more accustomed to the tension at Lord’s. Indeed, 
some critics advise that if all other merits are equal, the preference 
for the University eleven should be given to an Etonian or Har- 
rovian, because he has already faced the excitement of a big 
match at headquarters. 

Without treading on the delicate susceptibilities of recent 
captains, the following may present rather a startling indictment 
of the judgment of University captains, especially as the bulk of 
those named went up with great school reputations. In 1883 
Mr. C. T. Studd failed to give Mr. H. W. Bainbridge his “ blue.” 
Mr. R. C. Ramsey was only in the University eleven one year, 
the same in which he represented the Gentlemen; Mr. C. W. Rock 
actually was not given his college eleven in his first year, though 
before he went down he was a cricketer of national fame. Messrs. 
W. N. Roe, H. T. Hewitt, V. T. Hill, and A. O. Jones each only 
played once in the University match, and Mr. Ernest Smith but 
twice. Messrs. P. F. Warner, H. K. Foster, and G. O. Smith all 
went up as freshmen together, and none obtained their “ blues” 
that summer, 1893, only the last-named being even tried in one 
match. Mr. L. C. H. Palairet was the captain. Of course, the 
greatest injustice of all was giving no opportunity to K. 8S. 
Ranjitsinhji until his last year at Cambridge in 1893. It was all 
very well for Mr. F. 8. Jackson to frankly acknowledge that he 
never made so great a mistake in his life as when he under- 
estimated the young batsman’s powers, but be it noted that 
Cambridge lost in 1892. Without pretending that Ranjitsinhjis 
are up at a University every year, I do assert that not enough 
care has always been taken to develop the best talent if it lurks 
in an unpopular college or in an uncongenial individual. There 
was dislike some years back to playing an excellent cricketer 
because he hailed from the ‘‘town.” The best possible team is 
needed, and nothing else ought to matter. 
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Now it is obvious that in county cricket no side is in form 
before May 18, and very few really promising colts would be 
turned down before that date. Yet all the preliminary trial 
games are over before then at both Oxford and Cambridge, while 
sometimes a man’s fate has been settled in the negative in April. 
I have a letter from a University secretary stating the impossi- 
bility of ascertaining a man’s proper form in the atmospherical 
conditions commonly prevalent at the beginning of May. Yet 
it is upon what he may do or not do by a fluke in the Senior or 
the Freshmen matches at that period of thesummer that a man’s 
University chances depend. My radical proposal is to rearrange 
the card of the home fixtures and to put the Senior and the 
Freshmen’s matches immediately before the examinations at the 
end of May. By this time those invited to take part will have 
had more opportunity to get into form, will have participated in 
plenty of college matches, and, if a proper survey has been kept 
by the captain and secretary, every likely cricketer will be en- 
listed in one team or the other. 

This would entail playing three if not four University matches 
before these trial fixtures. The objections advanced to this are 
two: firstly, the difficulty of getting visiting teams to come to 
the University early in May. This, I think, is not very great. 
Certainly there might be more bother in gathering those amateur 
sides which are so specially desirable, and therefore it would be 
better to put the Gentlemen of England fixture as the last in the 
term. But counties like Yorkshire, Lancashire, Worcestershire, 
and Surrey would all be willing to fallin with practicable pro- 
posals for early dates. 

The more important obstacle is how would the University 
side be constituted at the outset. The answer is that of course 
such old blues as are available would be played, likely Seniors 
could be tried and such Freshmen as come up with big reputa- 
tions. It is perfectly easy for a University captain to make up 
a fairly representative eleven without any help from the trial 
matches. It must be remembered that there is plenty of prece- 
dent for not playing those who did best in them, but only those 
who most impressed the captain with their ability. In their 
first match in 1906, Cambridge, with the avowed absence of three 
blues, played eight who subsequently opposed Oxford and two 
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others who appeared against Oxford in the following year. 
That pretty conclusively shows how early a reasonable University 
side can be collected, for of late years there has been no attempt 
to play anything like the same eleven through the term right up 
to Lord’s. So my new proposal would not affect the homogeneity 
of the team. When it came to the postponed Seniors and the 
Freshmen matches I should certainly advocate including in the 
sides those who had shown promising form in the previous repre- 
sentative matches. Directly these are over, the captain ought 
to be able to select some thirteen from which to play his Sussex 
and metropolitan programme, so the team could get well together 
before the big encounter. A match such as Perambulators and 
Etceteras ought to prove excellent practice, and the recent 
entirely amateur not first-class game with Oxford furnishes 
another innovation that ought to be annual. Also why should 
not scratch trial matches under responsible supervision be played 
while a University match against some county is in progress? 

At Oxford especially there is one serious fault: the lack of 
inducement to men to subscribe to the Parks. The fault may 
be due to want of funds—that is not for me to deal with; but 
anyhow, far better practice bowlers ought to be engaged. A 
likely cricketer will not pay his thirty shillings subscription to 
be bowled to by professionals no better than the one on his 
college ground. If it is a question of shortage of money, the 
colleges should be asked to contribute towards providing finer 
professionals to bowl to the likely University candidates at the 
parks. The list of ground bowlers at Cambridge is better; but 
here again the selection could be improved if it occurred to the 
executive not only to get the best coaching bowlers available, 
but the most contrasted in method. 

Conservatism may observe that the foregoing suggestions are 
impracticable, but very little tactful modification of exigencies 
would render them feasible. The result would be to stimulate 
the cricket right through the term of all aspirants for their blues, 
and to render possible a better approximation of what form men 
would be likely to attain by July—thereby bettering the chance 
of really representative University elevens. Quoting Wisden of 
last year: “One can hardly believe that the best use was made 
of the material at command. It does not seem possible, with so 
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many public-school players of repute available, that such a poor 
side should have been sent up to London” by Oxford. I repeat 
what I have written elsewhere, that I think the whole of last 
year’s University cricket had better be as promptly forgotten as 
possible, though I do not consider the captains were responsible. 
Better organisation for seeing who are likely to play well is 
needed, but can only be specified by those absolutely on the 
spot. Still I would recall 1907 to emphasise that the suggestions 
put forward in my remarks at least merit consideration, and are 
written with a desire to prevent any decline in University cricket, 
which, should it ever occur, would mark the dawn of the decay 
of English cricket. 

Home Gorpon. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasuineTon, May 8, 1908 


How great is the influence of the Press of America? We have 
always been led to believe that it is very great indeed; that it 
exercises a more far-reaching and immediate effect on public 
men, because it directly represents the voice of the people, than 
in any other country; but a test of strength between Press and 
Congress has rather shaken one’s belief in the great power of the 
newspaper. If the Press is a safe guide, the country supported 
the demand of the President for the immediate construction of 
four battleships. While the question was pending in Congress a 
convention of newspaper editors, representing the Pacific coast 
as well as the Atlantic, the north and the south, was held in 
New York, and a New York newspaper made a poll of the 
delegates, which showed that more than 80 per cent. were in 
favour of four battleships. That this is representative is proved 
by an examination of leading newspapers published in the 
principal cities. In New York, papers holding such different 
views and methods of expression as the Herald, the Tribune, 
and Mr. Hearst’s American ranged themselves on the side of 
the President, as did also papers in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, New Orleans, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and naturally those of San Francisco under the excitement 
wrought by the visit of the fleet. Yet, despite the pressure put 
upon them by the Press, the House of Representatives defeated 
the President by a vote of more than two to one, and that vote 
was sustained by the Senate after one of the most acrimonious, 
and in some respects sensational, debates that has taken place 
in that body for a very long time. 

If the United States enjoyed the same kind of parliamentary 
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system that England does, or if the constitutional system 
of the United States was modelled after that of France, 
the action of Congress in refusing to sanction the building 
of more than two battleships would have resulted in a 
Cabinet crisis, for it was a Governmental defeat in the 
fullest sense of the word, assuming for the moment that in 
America the President is the Government. In England the 
Prime Minister lays his programme before the House, and 
on that programme he must stand or fall. In the United 
States there is no Government programme in the English sense, 
but the President gives to certain measures the weight of his 
influence, and if they are rejected by a majority of his own 
party, it is tantamount to a vote of no confidence, although the 
President, unlike the Prime Minister, does not have to resign. 
As the President’s tenure of office is fixed, he cannot be disturbed 
because Congress ceases to have confidence in him, and as 
Congress has no control over the Cabinet, which holds office 
subject purely to the will of the President, no external causes 
can ever produce a Cabinet crisis in America. The Cabinet may 
be dislocated from within, but it is secure from the causes of 
external explosion. 

With the opening of the Session, last December, Mr. Roose- 
velt began his campaign for four battleships. Now that the 
smoke of battle has cleared away there are a great many able 
political strategists who say that Mr. Roosevelt would probably 
have won if he had made a better disposition of his forces. That 
may be, because there is only one thing easier than to win a 
battle before it is fought, and that is to show, after the enemy 
has been defeated, how easily he could have been victorious if 
he had only done something at a critical moment that he 
foolishly forgot to do. Mr. Roosevelt began his campaign by 
impressing upon every member of Congress the urgent necessity 
for a great naval appropriation. He found little response. Con- 
sidering the size of the American Navy, and the fact that no 
international complications threatened, Congressmen were not 
able to see the justification for voting huge sums at a time when 
the gap between income and expenditure was daily widening. 
Given the slightest hint of coming trouble, they would un- 


doubtedly have voted whatever amount was considered neces- 
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sary, but, with not a cloud in the sky, it seemed to them like a 
useless waste of money. 

I have before referred to the extraordinary obliteration of 
party lines in the United States, and to the curious spectacle 
presented of Republicans opposing the policies of the Republican 
President and the Democrats hysterically approving them. Ima- 
gine, if you can, Liberal members of Parliament denouncing Mr. 
Asquith’s Licensing Bill as unconstitutional and merely a bid for 
the temperance vote in the hope that it will strengthen the Liberal 
Government, and Mr. Balfour giving the Bill his earnest support 
and urging his followers to vote for it as the greatest measure of 
reform the world has ever known; and Lord Lansdowne saying 
and writing that the Licensing Bill ought to be supported 
because it is really a Unionist measure which had for years been 
advocated by the Unionists. In those circumstances Englishmen 
would find it difficult to take their political bearings, and would 
probably ask for a new chart and compass directions, which 
explains the hopeless tangle into which politics have fallen in 
this country. It is scarcely conceivable that Mr. Asquith could 
send for Unionists and ask them to support his measure, but 
Democrats went freely to the White House, some on their own 
initiative and others on the invitation of the President, and were 
urged to vote for four battleships. 

After this sort of thing had gone on for some time curious 
whisperings were heard. It was passed about from man to man 
that there were weighty, but not to be talked about, reasons why 
the President was so insistent upon this battleship appropriation. 
If the country could be told the real reason, men discreetly said, 
all opposition would disappear, but unfortunately the truth 
could not be told. The President denounced the action of those 
members of Congress who were opposing him as unpatriotic; he 
considered that when he asked for four battleships Congress 
ought to understand that he had his reasons. But Congress 
remained unmoved. 

Determined not to be humiliated by defeat, because every 
one now recognised that the issue had been squarely raised between 
the President and those members of Congress who opposed him 
and all his works, Mr. Roosevelt, in his great anxiety to defeat 
his opponents, committed a serious tactical blunder. He sent a 
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confidential communication to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, impressing upon him in very urgent language 
the necessity for an appropriation for four battleships, the lan- 
guage by implication clearly indicating that Mr. Roosevelt feared 
the danger of war, and that it was vitally necessary the United 
States should at once begin preparations to meet an emergency. 
It was the kind of letter that, if made public, would have shaken 
every bourse in Europe. This letter, which was autographiec, 
was marked confidential, and Mr. Cannon, the Speaker of the 
House, after due deliberation, decided that it would be adverse 
to the public interest to give it publicity. Its contents were 
communicated in secrecy to a few of the Speaker’s confidential 
advisers, but no further circulation was given to it. 

It was then that the President made his mistake. Finding 
that he had the opposition of the governing men in the House 
among the Republicans, he turned to the Democrats. His chief 
supporter on the Democratic side was Representative Hobson, of 
Alabama. During the war with Spain Mr. Hobson was a naval 
constructor attached to the fleet blockading Cervera’s fleet in 
Santiago. The Americans had Cervera bottled up, but there 
was always the danger that he might slip out some dark night 
and do a great deal of mischief, and to prevent that Hobson 
proposed that a ship should be sunk in the mouth of the harbour, 
so as to make egress impossible, and he offered to take a vessel 
in and scuttle it at the proper place. It was a plucky thing, for 
the chances were heavily in favour of Hobson and his volunteer 
crew finding death in the waters of the harbour or under the 
guns of the Spaniards, but the attempt seemed worth trying, and 
Hobson was allowed to carry out his scheme. He succeeded in 
sinking his ship, and although it did not close the harbour, and 
in that respect was a failure, that failure does not in the slightest 
degree detract from the cool courage and reckless audacity he 
displayed, and it won him the admiration of the country. 

Hobson is a believer in a big navy. Four ships he regarded 
as the minimum—he would have preferred eight—and when the 
President’s programme was opposed by the Republican leaders 
be became a self-constituted missionary to obtain converts 
among the Democrats to offset the Republican defection. This 
a great many of the Republicans resented, and their anger was 
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increased when later it became known that the President had 
furnished Mr. Hobson with a copy of his confidential letter to 
Speaker Cannon, which Hobson had shown to various members 
of Congress. At one time it seemed as if the pressure of public 
opinion would break down the opposition in the House to the 
President’s programme, but when members heard that Mr. 
Hobson had this letter the fight was over. Men who at first 
were indifferent became determined to show their disapproval 
of these methods. Nor did the President help his cause by the 
message he sent to Congress in which he pleaded for four ships 
as “‘a message of peace and not of war.” It was not easy to 
reconcile this declaration with the confidential letter to Speaker 
Cannon. 

Although beaten in the House the President continued the 
fight with even greater vigour in the Senate. There the Pre- 
sident committed his cause not to Democrats but to members of 
his own party, but he was unfortunate in finding the leaders 
opposed to him and in having to rely on the younger men, and 
there is no legislative body where the crime of youth is so 
severely punished as it is in the Senate. In the Senate seniority 
counts for everything, and by the unwritten but ironclad law 
the young senator, not necessarily young in years but new in 
service, is expected to defer to his elders and take a very incon- 
spicuous part in the proceedings. In the course of the debate 
in the Senate the President’s spokesmen declared that there were 
grave reasons why these ships should be authorised; reasons 
so grave, as one Senator said, that if the debate could be 
carried on in secret session all opposition would instantly 
vanish. The only conclusion to be drawn from this declaration 
was that the President and a few senators in his confidence 
knew that there was imminent danger of war, but public 
announcement of that knowledge could not be made. But the 
Senate refused to be frightened by the spectre of war, and it 
followed the lead of the House in refusing to appropriate for 
more than two ships. 


During the course of the debate in the House some extra- 
ordinary statistics touching on naval expenditures were furnished 
by Mr. Tawney, the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
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tions, who occupies a position somewhat analogous to that of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but with this difference, that 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, although he 
frames the Supply Bills, is not a member of the Cabinet, and 
has no control over the Budget. 

Mr. Tawney showed that, contrary to general belief,- the 
burden of military expenditures was heavier in the United States 
than in any European country. He gave a comparison of the 
“amounts expended by the United States this year on account 
of preparation for war with the amounts expended for the same 
purpose by England, France, Germany, and Japan,” as follows: 


Amount. Percentage of 
Country. $ Revenues. 
United States . . ‘ . 204,122,855°57 _— 36°5 
England . . . . . 270,596,757-90 ais 384 
France . , ‘ ° . 201,439,523°11 in 28°0 
Germany . ° , . . 240,007,724°60 ve 41-4 
Japan. ‘ ‘ . . 97,048,500-00 Sale — 


Statement of the aggregate annual expenditure by the United States, 
England, Germany, and France on account of past wars, including all objects 
for which expenditures are made on that account and the percentage of the 
revenues of each country expended for these purposes in the years 1906 and 
1908 : 


Amount, Percentage of 
Country. $ Revenues. 
United States, 1908 . ; . 180,678,204-00 bas 31:0 
England, 1906 . ° ° . 29,3829,063-92 pan 41 
France, 1906 . ‘ ° .  80,501,600°00 bas 4°2 
Germany, 1906 . ‘ . 8,725,496°02 en 1°5 


Total expended by these countries in preparation for war and on account 
of past wars: 


Amount. Percentage of 
Country. $ Revenues, 
United States , . ‘ - 3884,801,059°57 wea 67°5 
England . ° é . . 299,925,821-°82 or 42°5 
France <. ‘ ‘ ° - 231,941,123°11 oes 32°2 
Germany , , ° ° . 248,733,220°62 sad 42°9 


These figures show that on account of preparation for war the United 
States, with an army of 52,000 men and a navy of 42,000 men, is expending 
this year only $66,473,701'18 less than England, with an army of 204,300 men 
and a navy of 129,000 men. 

That the United States is expending for this purpose only $35,884,869-03 
less than Germany, with her army of 600,000 and her navy of 62,000 men. 
That the United States is expending for this purpose in excess of the 
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amount expended by france, with her army of 550,000 men and her navy of 
56,285 men, $2,683,332°46. 

A further comparison of the sums expended by these countries on account 
of preparation for war and on account of past wars shows the startling fact 
that we are expending more than any other nation in the world for both 
objects named. We are this year expending $84,975,238'75 more than 
England, $136,067,838-95 more than Germany, and $152,859,936°46 more than 
France. 

It was brought out frequently during the course of the 
debates that the United States now takes rank as the second 
naval Power, and even the opponents of a greater navy pledged 
themselves to the maintenance of that rank. It was not the 
intention of the United States, it was said by more than one 
senator, to attempt to rival England, but it was regarded as 
essential that only the British Navy should exceed that of the 
United States. 


The naval debates brought rather sharply and unpleasantly 
home to the country the knowledge that the national expendi- 
tures are greatly in excess of the national income, and that if 
the present ratio between earnings and disbursements is much 
longer maintained new methods will have to be devised to meet 
expenses. For many years the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been the envy of all other finance ministers, for while the majority 
of them have been compelled to resort to various expedients to 
raise money, the American Secretary of the Treasury has simply 
been concerned with devising methods to dispose of his accumu- 
lating surplus. Mr. Tawney, in the course of the speech from 
which I have already quoted, predicted a deficit of £12,000,000 
at the close of the present fiscal year, June 30, and further 
calculations show that this is below rather than above the mark. 
In the discussion of one of the Supply Bills four days ago Mr. 
Tawney made a vigorous plea for economy, saying: 


Do the members of this House realise the fact that we are confronted to-day 
with a deficit of between fifty and sixty million dollars at the end of this fiscal 
year? That we will have a certain deficit of not less than $150,000,000 at the 
end of the next fiscal year? That in the meantime we absorb our entire surplus, 
and this will necessitate issuing before the end of the next fiscal year, certificates 
of indebtedness to meet governmental expenditures, 


The Secretary of the Treasury began the present fiscal year 


Tepes 
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with a surplus of $56,000,000, and in the ten months intervening 
he has used up this surplus, and his expenditures have exceeded 
his receipts by $51,000,000; and as receipts show no tendency 
to rise, and the appropriations made at the present session are 
greatly in excess of those of a year ago, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who holds office after March 4, when the new adminis- 
tration comes in, whether he be Republican or Democrat, will 
have no easy time of it. The state of the Treasury may be one 
of the causes to determine whether it shall be administered by a 
Republican or a Democrat. The American people are somewhat 
reckless in their spending, but they have a curious fashion every 
once in awhile of rebuking too lavish expenditures. The national 
habit of borrowing money and discounting the future is com- 
mendable, but the line is drawn when the Treasury has to 
borrow. That has more than once been severely reprobated, and 
has resulted in the dismissal of the party in power. 


The ratification by the Senate of the Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion treaty is important and interesting, not because of the treaty 
itself or the object it professedly seeks to accomplish, but because 
of incidents arising out of it. These various agreements that 
have been negotiated by the United States with the Powers, great 
and small, in accordance with the provisions of the Hague Con- 
vention are a benevolent expression of a desire to resort to 
arbitration when ordinary diplomacy fails, rather than a safe 
and certain means to make war unnecessary or impossible. They 
are not in any form automatic or self-executory. They do not 
make arbitration obligatory, but they simply provide that certain 
questions may be arbitrated if at the time of the proposed 
arbitration the Senate is willing to give its consent to that 
method of adjudication. Before any question can be arbitrated , 
a special agreement must be negotiated and ratified precisely as 
any other treaty. The Senate, for any reason or for no reason, 
may refuse its assent, and in that case no reference to the Hague 
is possible. 

But although the treaty leaves matters much as they were 
before, it has given Canada and the other self-governing Dominions 
a definite status which they never before enjoyed. ‘The treaty 
specifically provides that in any matter affecting a self-governing 
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Dominion, the British Government reserves the right before 
concluding an agreement to refer to arbitration first to obtain 
the concurrence of the Government of that Dominion. Hereto- 
fore when questions arose between the United States and Canada 
the British Government consulted Canada and deferred to her 
wishes up to a certain point, but when Canada declined to 
acquiesce in the course proposed to be pursued, Great Britain, 
for larger motives of policy or to avoid friction with the United 
States, ignored Canada and concluded arrangements or treaties 
despite the opposition of the Dominion. It will now be im- 
possible for Canada to be ignored, because the British Govern- 
ment has by treaty stipulation placed in the hands of the 
Dominion a limited but effective veto. The British Govern- 
ment is morally bound not to give its sanction to any agreement 
that has not first received the approval of the Government of 
Canada. | 

The other interesting point in connection with the ratification 
of this treaty—and it is something that should always be borne 
in mind by English statesmen and the English Press—is that 
Irish opposition must still be regarded as a potent factor in 
Anglo-American political relations. Unfortunately Englishmen 
do not appreciate this; they do not make the distinction be- 
tween social or business and political relations. In matters 
social and commercial the opposition of the Irish counts for 
nothing, and Englishmen whose relations with the United States 
or the American people do not touch politics may well believe 
that the Irish no longer exercise an influence. But to believe 
that—which no one with an intimate knowledge of politics or 
the people would for one moment entertain—is rashly to invite 
embarrassment. We have been given unmistakable proof of that. 
Irish opposition immediately made itself manifest to the ratifi- 
cation of the arbitration treaty, and I violate no confidence 
when I say that it is now realised in certain high official quarters 
that the chance for the ratification of the treaty would have 
been extremely precarious if similar treaties with several other 
Powers had not been previously ratified. Those treaties carried 
the British treaty through. Unless the Senate had deliberately 
determined to place itself on record as opposing the ratification 
of all treaties with Great Britain, it could not refuse to ratify 
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the English arbitration treaty after it had given its assent to 
identical treaties with France, Italy, Switzerland, and other 
countries. That is what, in fact, certain senators said to me at 
the time when representatives from the Irish societies were in 
Washington urging them to reject the treaty. “How is it 
possible to accede to this request,’ more than one Republican 
member of the Committee on Foreign Relations said, “‘ unless 
we want practically to break off treaty relations with England.” 
But had that treaty stood alone I am almost certain it would 
not have been ratified. 

After the ratification of the treaty many prominent citizens 
of Boston of Canadian birth adopted a resolution thanking the 
Senate, which was duly laid before that body by the Vice-Presi- 
dent. This is the first time, I believe, that action of this 
character has been taken by Anglo- or Canadian-American, and 
if it means that naturalised Americans of British birth intend 
hereafter to take a more active part in American politics it is 
to be regarded as a good sign. Heretofore the English have not 
displayed the interest in the politics of their adopted country 
that the Irish and the Germans have, which has led to the 
erroneous belief that the number of men in the United States of 
English descent, to distinguish them from the Irish, is so small 
as to be unable to exercise any perceptible political influence. 
As a matter of fact this is incorrect, but it is due to the qualities 
of the Englishman, who is the least garrulous of all voters. I 
think it will be a surprise to most Englishmen, and to the 
majority of Americans as well, to learn that the English, Scotch, 
and Welsh in the New England States heavily outnumber the 
Irish, that the same proportion holds good in the State of 
Massachusetts, and that in Boston the difference is only frac- 
tional. Here are the statistics as obtained from the United 
States census of 1900, the latest population returns: 


Tue Six New ENGLAND StTAtTEs, 


Persons born in Canada ° , ° ‘ ‘ . 504,000 
- * England and Wales. : . . 139,000 

i - Scotland . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 42,000 
Total . . ‘ ‘ - 685,000 


» » Ireland . . «+ «+ © « 875,000 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Persons born in Canada , ‘ ‘ , . 292,000 
" “ England and Wales , : ‘ » 84,000 

mn ” Scotland . ‘ 5 ‘ . » 24,000 
Total . : . . . 400,000 

a Treland . ‘ ‘ é i . 249,000 

Boston. 

Persons born in Canada ; , ; : - 50,000 
o " England, Scotland, and Wales, » 18,000 
Total ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 68,000 

99 ‘i Ireland 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 70,000 


In view of the agitation in England for old age pensions, it 
will be interesting to Englishmen to know that there is virtually 
a limited old age pension scheme in force in the United States at 
the present time, thinly disguised under the name of war pensions. 
The pensions paid to men and their dependents who took part 
in the civil and other wars in which the United States has been 
engaged were originally supposed to be paid as evidence of the 
national gratitude to those men who actively served with the 
colours, and who because of disease or injury incurred in the 
line of duty were partially or totally incapacitated from earning 
their living. But Congress after Congress has become more 
generous to the “old soldiers ”—because the “soldier vote” was 
@ very valuable asset—until to-day pensions are paid not only 
to the men who bore the brunt of campaigns, but to men who 
never heard a shot fired, to women who were born long after the 
flag of the Confederacy came fluttering down, to boys and girls 
whose only knowledge of the Civil War is the same knowledge 
that English boys and girls have of the Napoleonic campaigns, 
that which they may derive from school books or oral traditions. 
It was forty-three years ago that Lee surrendered his sword to 
Grant at Appomattox, and the pension list to-day is far larger 
and much more costly than it was ten years after the close of 
the war. There are now about a million names borne on the 
rolls, the annual cost of which is about £32,000,000. It is 
impossible to give the precise figures because new names are 
constantly being added, and new legislation is enacted still 
further to extend the scope of the pension system. At this 
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session a Bill has been passed for the benefit of widows which, 
it is estimated, will add £3,000,000 to the pension expenditures, 
but it has invariably been the case that all estimates of the cost 
of pensions have fallen far short of the actual amount involved. 
The other day a thousand pensions bills were passed by the 
House in about an hour. The names of the beneficiaries, printed 
in small type, fill four broad pages of the Congressional Record. 
The method by which pension bills is passed is very simple. 
The Congressional Record shows that Mr. Loudenslager moved to 
suspend the rules and take from the Speaker’s table the Bill 
granting pensions and increasing pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children, and the Bill having been read by the clerk as fast as 
he could pronounce the names, no member of the House paying 
the slightest attention or offering the least objection, because 
every member has pensioners in his district, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. In this batch of bills pensions 
were granted to survivors of the civil war, the Indian wars, 
the war with Mexico (which took place sixty-one years ago), and 
the Spanish war; to widows and minor children, to women 
nurses. At the present time one-fifth of the national expenditure 
is devoted to pensions. 

These Pension Bills are in addition to the general regulation 
which enables every survivor of the Civil War to claim a pension 
by furnishing proof that he is sixty-two years of age. This 
virtually constitutes an old age pension for a certain class. The 
Civil War veteran does not have to prove disability or necessity ; 
his connection with the army may have been merely nominal; 
he may have left the service perfectly sound, and he may to-day 
be in such perfect physical condition that he would be accepted 
by any life insurance company as a good risk, and yet on the 
sole proof of age he is entitled to draw a pension. Ten years or 
so ago the newspapers frequently attacked the abuses of the 
pension system, but no one does it now, as it would be a waste 
of time. The annual expenditure of £30,000,000 or sois accepted 
as a matter of course, with resignation by the taxpayer, and as 
a perfectly proper but not over-generous recognition of invaluable 
services by its beneficiaries. 

A. Maurice Low. 


ALPINE FLOWERS AT HOME 


Nowapays nearly every well-ordered garden, be it large or 
small, possesses a corner devoted to Alpine plants. These rock 
gardens are very attractive, and to the uninitiated they present 
such a blaze of colour at some seasons of the year that it would 
seem impossible to find stones more beautifully clad. Yet to 
any one familiar with these plants on their native mountain-sides 
the reproduction in miniature falls very far short of the original. 
No brush can paint and no pen can describe the beauties hidden 
away in the mountain fastnesses of the Alps. Even the ordinary 
tourist sees something of the wealth of flowers these wild rocks 
produce, but really to enjoy these treasures to the full the beaten 
track must be left, or the season chosen must be one when few 
of the regular holiday-makers who frequent Switzerland in 
August can leave their office stools. It may only be from innate 
selfishness, but it is a sad fact that the buzz of one’s fellow 
countrymen and stalwart specimens from the “ Fatherland” in 
hob-nailed boots, recounting successful excursions or merely dis- 
cussing the merits of hotels and the comparative length of their 
bills, detracts from the charm of Alpine flowers to such a degree 
as to make them almost common and vulgar. One must be 
alone or with sympathetic companions before one can give way 
to the thrilling pleasure of meeting the best inhabitants of the 
rock garden in their own homes. A guide has not any deleterious 
effect—he seems to have as much right to the mountains as the 
flowers, and perhaps more than oneself—but when even he can be 
dispensed with without risk, it is a comfort. In early summer flowers 
are not hard to find as they burst into bloom the instant the snow 
melts on the lower slopes of the icebound peaks. Later on steep 
climbs have to be faced ere the same fascinating picture meets 
the eye. First come the Poet’s narcissus, growing as close to- 
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gether as those planted in Cornwall to supply the London market. 
Soon the valleys are aglow with countless flowers, golden T'rollius 
the white Anemone narcissiflora, blue mountain knapweed, yellow 
lousewort (Pedicularis foliosa), and tall meadow flowers too 
numerous to mention. When Grindelwald and such like places 
are crowded in the summer few flowers are to be found within a 
short distance of the little villages. When winter brings its 
troups of skaters and ski-jumpers all is shrouded in snow. But 
there is a moment between these seasons when hotels are for the 
most part empty, and that is the time for a real floral feast of 
truly Alpine plants. The snow is seen retreating under the 
sun’s rays, and day by day the walks among flowers can be pro- 
longed. Near the village the grass is scarcely visible for the 
masses of the intensely blue spring gentian (Gentiana verna) and 
the dainty pink Primula farinosa with its rosette of leaves 
covered with flour-like particles. These are both, by the way, 
natives of Britain, and careful searchers of our northern fells 
can find them, but not in the intoxicating profusion which con- 
fronts the wanderer in the Alps. As the snow melts on the upland 
pastures the white crocus appears. Sometimes the little flowers 
are crowded together in large patches till from a distance it is 
hard to distinguish the floral from the real snow. The soldanella 
is equally precocious, and pokes its tiny purple bell almost 
through the snow, and the leaves are often covered with half- 
melted snow while the little bell is expanding in the sun’s warmth. 
About the same altitude as these, anywhere roughly between 
4000 and 7000 feet above the sea, the anemones are a delight. 
Their fluffy seeds, known as “goat’s beard,” are familiar in the 
autumn in the peasant’s caps, or pressed on inartistic little “‘sou- 
venir” cards along with ‘‘edelweiss.” The white Anemone 
alpina grows on limestone, but the real joy is to come across a 
colony of the sulphur variety, which favours the granites and 
primary formations. There is something especially dainty and 
charming as these large but frail blossoms flutter in the wind; the 
pale yellow stands out in gentle contrast to the blue depths of 
the valley below crowned with frowning peaks. They look like 
fairy sprites dancing down the mountain-side. 

There are so many beauteous pictures which remain photo- 
graphed upon “‘ that inward eye which is the bliss of solitude” 
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that a flower ramble can be enjoyed over and over again. The 
explorer has moments which can never be forgotten when, 
surrounded by vast solitudes and forbidding craggy heights, 
nature suddenly displays to the seeker an untold wealth of 
floral treasures. At very high altitudes the plants are for the 
most part extremely dwarf. Their summer is so short that they 
have no time to grow tall, but must flower with all the haste 
they can to reproduce their species, and the result is often 
the most wonderful rainbow coloured carpet. All over the 
Alps these gardens abound, in the Engadine, Dauphiny, 
Savoy, the Tyrol, or the Bernese Oberland; everywhere they 
are to be found at different levels, according to the season 
of the year. Such a spot is the Gasteren Thal, near Kander- 
steg, in early June. The ground is carpeted with Silene acaulis, 
the bright pink flowers so close together that their dense 
masses hide every trace of the moss-like leaves. One patch alone 
will cover several square feet with these bewitching little flowers. 
The rocks near appear white with Dryas octopetala, looking like 
small dog-roses growing close to the ground, Tucked in between 
the crevices, Primula viscosa sticks out its pretty purplish pink 
blossoms and stiff glossy leaves, while its roots penetrate into the 
fissures. The rest of the surface of the boulders is covered with 
saxifrages, caesia, Aizoon, or some of their relations, while the 
grassy spots between the silenes are filled up with white Androsace 
and the quaint blue rampion, Phyiewma hemisphericum. 

The most desolate mountain-slopes devoid of grass and strewn 
with débris are often shorn of all their grimness by a clothing of 
flowers. On the way up the Gemmi Pass from the Lake of Thun 
the road passes through one of these forlorn regions, where the 
recollection of the terrible fate of a small village overwhelmed by 
an avalanche haunts the place. In early summer, before the 
pass is regularly open and when snow still covers all the path 
from the rest-house to the summit, these wild grey rocks are 
transformed into gardens planted thickly with a kind of purple 
Alpine cress, Thlaspi rotundifolium. Each plant, with its clear 
lilac blossoms, is a compact round mass, branching evenly from 
the stem, flat to the ground and big enough to cover a large 
plate, The patches of mauve are relieved by an admixture of 
white, another kind of cress, Hutchinsia alpina, in a manner 
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more perfect than even the most tasteful gardener could accom- 
plish. These dainty little flowers seem to choose barren, unpro- 
pitious spots for their homes, but it is just in toiling over these 
gloomy-looking piles of stones that they are most welcome. One 
of the prettiest plants, Zinaria alpina, the mountain toad-flax, 
is fond of these uninviting moraines. It is abundant, and from 
May till October its brilliant purple flowers with a conspicuous 
orange spot, to guide the honey-seeking insect to the nectar in the 
long spur, are seen hanging over shaly rocks or washed down among 
stones in a torrent bed. There is something so attractive about 
this little plant, with its bluish-grey, glaucous leaves and trailing 
growth, that the sight of it always seems to send a thrill of plea- 
sure to the flower-lover. There is a variety, concolor, without the 
orange spot. Only occasionally is this met with, and it is curious 
how quickly the absence of the orange is detected. I recall two 
instances of spotting it among hundreds of the ordinary type, 
one in a river bed near Argentiéres, the other some ten miles 
from Courmayeur. 

It is not the object of these lines to give a complete list of 
Alpine plants, for that handbooks are not wanting ; they only seek, 
by recalling moments of supreme beauty among them, to suggest 
what they look like “at home” to those who have not had the 
time or inclination to explore for themselves. Many of the most 
enchanting flower pictures can be viewed without leaving the high 
roads, and the more faint-hearted and less romantic might even be 
satisfied with the carpets of gentians on a railway embankment. 
The wondrous beauty of the Alpine rose in July, when parts of 
the Engadine look as pink as a Scotch hill is purple with heather, 
is a sight that can be enjoyed without a long and toilsome walk, 
but the choicest experiences can only be obtained at the cost of 
some physical exertion. With a little trouble, at all seasons and 
in all parts of the Alps, the most perfect rock gardens can be 
found by those who seek. Even the “Pays d’enhaut” in Vaud, 
between the Lakes of Geneva and Thun, which seems to offer little 
to allure the flower-seeker, once the narcissus time is over, has its 
gardens. I recall a walk there, up a valley by a rushing stream 
to an upland pasture whence the Gruyere cheeses are brought 
down on mules. Having reached this point, a garden suddenly 
came in sight where nothing but tall yellow gentians grew side 
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by side with deep purple monk’s-hood ; no herbaceous border could 
have been more perfectly grouped. A few hundred feet higher 
up, an amphitheatre clothed with Alpine roses in bloom was met 
with, and higher again stretched a slippery moraine. Once reached, 
this seemed no longer grey and forbidding, for trailing over and 
fitting in between the stones the deep orange variety of the ever- 
green saxifrage (Saxifraga aizoides atrorubens) grew profusely. 
Still higher, at the foot of the large dirty-looking patch of snow 
towards which curiosity had led the wanderer’s steps, a totally 
new garden awaited: a most perfectly arranged mass of forget-me- 
not and leopard’s bane (Doronicum), such as the best spring bed- 
ding vainly tries to imitate. The stream of melted snow that 
issued from the hollow snowy surface supplied the moisture. 
Hence the freshness and glow of colour on the most sun-baked 
slope at the foot of a semicircle of grim cliffs known only as “La 
Pierreuse.”’ 

Another such surprise was in store for the traveller who in 
the middle of September walked over the three passes which lie 
between St. Gervais and the Italian side of Mont Blanc. Being 
late in the season, the walk was begun by starlight, and the first 
summit nearly reached before the sun caught up the climbers. 
Masses of Alpine plants strewed the path; the seeds of many could 
be gathered, a far more satisfactory way of collecting than by 
ruthlessly rooting up plants in full bloom, which, until rigid laws 
were made to prohibit the practice, was only too commonly done 
in Switzerland. This pass, however, is in Savoy, and no such 
laws, only the dictates of good sense, decide the fate of the flowers. 
But no matter how useful seeds may be, it is disappointing to find 
one is too late for any flowers, and it was with rather more weary 
steps that the second and steepest ‘‘ Col des Fours” was taken in 
hand. Suddenly, on turning a sharp angle of a projecting boulder, 
a veritable garden met the eye. The snow had doubtless lain 
there longer than on the rest of the steep slope; then the warmth 
of the September sun had hurried into bloom a bright array of 
spring flowers. Forget-me-not made the groundwork, with patches 
of the brilliant little yellow groundsel with silvery leaves and 
star-like flowers (Senecio incanis). Hardly less showy were the 
plants of the purple long-spurred violet (Viola calcarata), with 
blossoms as large as ordinary pansies. Bright tufts of Alpine 
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thrift (Armeria alpina) and quantities of the fairy-like bell-flower 
(Campanula pusilla) grew all around. It was hard to leave 
such a little paradise, which no other eye would gaze on, as the 
inns were closing and the cattle had been gathered to descend to 
lower levels, but the refreshing sight seemed to shorten the steep 
climb up the Col des Fours. The ground there is slippery, hard, 
frozen shale, and snow always lies on the top, but a little short of 
9000 feet; but even in such inauspicious surroundings there was 
plenty to occupy the botanist, as, except where the snow actually 
covered the ground, it was studded with struggling plants of 
Ranunculus glacialis. These sweet little flowers, the size of large 
buttercups, with white inside and pink without, and a red, hairy 
calyx, smiled from the dull grey ground. I had never seen them 
quite so abundant, except around the point where Switzerland, 
Italy, and Austria meet near the top of the Stelvio. At the 
summit of the third col we ascended that day, the Col de la Seigne, 
I espied the leaves of the rarer Ranunculus alpestris, and as 
there was enough and to spare, collected a root, which has since 
flowered happily in England, It has a pure white flower, without 
the red which distinguishes glacialis. I was pleased to find in 
that most interesting garden, started by the Chanoine Chanoux 
at the top of the Little St. Bernard Pass, and tended’ by Professor 
Vaccari, some plants of -this little ranunculus collected in the 
same place together with R. parnassifolius. This Col de la Seigne is 
specially interesting from the many rarities it possesses; and de 
Candolle, the famous botanist, in his inspiring memoirs, in which 
he notes his physical discomforts from bad weather and fleas, 
as well as his botanical triumphs, dwells on its charms with 
enthusiasm. 

It is more particularly the brilliant effects and profusion of 
less rare plants I now seek to describe, but I cannot refrain from 
recalling one discovery, as the pleasure of the find is still so fresh 
in my mind, although it is already five years since I made the 
acquaintance of Campanula morettiana in its own home. It was 
late in the season, and a heavy fall of snow had marred the 
beauty of the pink and yellow pinacles of the Dolomites, among 
which I was wandering with my husband. We had been finding 
nothing but ferns and seeds, for flowers were at an end, except 
for the splendid clumps of the tall gentian, asclepiadea, of the 
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finest blue I have ever seen it, and the edelweiss which grew 
like daisies on a lawn, on many of the grassy slopes. A steep 
climb to an altitude of over 7000 feet took us one day to a rocky 
ridge near the top of the Rosetta. Clouds were blowing about 
below us, and the narrow path, but a few inches wide, was 
covered with drifted snow. As we turned over the crest of the 
ridge and followed along a wall of rock facing east, we noticed 
every fissure was packed full of this rare little Campanula 
morettiana. Its tiny blue bells, of a peculiar shape, and long in 
proportion to the stem, hung out from every crack and corner, 
while its roots penetrated deeply into the heart of the rock. 
Masses of it covered the face of the cliff for many yards, the 
mauve-blue tone showing up delightfully against the almost 
orange rocks. So capricious is this little plant that it only grows 
on Dolomitic limestone above 7000 feet up, and as a rule facing 
east, and flowers in September—in fact, we had found it “at 
home” and in the only kind of place it elects to make its home, 
Unlike edelweiss, which in spite of its romantic pretensions 
consents to flower on a London roof, I have not heard of this 
fanciful bell flower being grown with any success even in the 
best rock gardens in this country. 

Almost every mountain walk becomes associated in one’s 
mind with some special flower. Azalea procumbens with the 
Bernina Pass in July, where its glossy leaves and intense pink 
blossoms outshone all other plants around it. Sulden in the 
Tyrol is remembered with a vision of brilliant masses of purple 
saxifrage (oppositifolia), another locality with the gem Androsace 
glacialis ; sometimes the scene is only a wealth of Alpine asters 
or golden arnica, or a large colony of one of the many blue 
flowers which are among the greatest attractions of the Alpine 
flora. The brilliant Eritrichium nanum I have not enjoyed at 
home, but some of the most beautiful pictures have been among 
the many gradations of blue from the deepest lapis-lazuli of the 
_gentians to the soft grey of Campanula barbata ; and one climb 
above Davos is memorable for the discovery of a white Gentian 
acaults. 

To many people Switzerland is a sort of Crystal Palace, and 
all the sights and sounds seem only to be provided, like the huge 
hotels, to enhance the pleasure of a summer holiday. Then 
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there are those to whom it means exercise, thrilling moments, 
hairbreadth escapes, and joys of perilous peaks conquered. 
Others, without sharing to the full the adventurous spirit, find 
some soul-stirring truth among the eternal snows of these mighty 
peaks, sublime in their unconquerable power. There is yet 
another group, and among them I fain would remain, who find 
the message and read the lesson of these giants, at their feet, 
gazing at them, not fighting them. In that peaceful fairyland of 
flowers, far above the din of tourists, of dusty diligences, and 
away from electric trams—in that wondrous flower-land—some 
of the most minute and beautiful of God’s creations lie close to 
His grandest works. It is the vastness, the stillness, the silence 
of the mountain gardens that give the flowers a new force, a 
fresh delight. And thus it is that, to the great army of those 
who love flowers, no more stimulating and refreshing experience 
for both eye and brain can be found than among the rocky 
heights and upland pastures at the foot of the eternal snows. 


Aurora M. Crcm.. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES 


A PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


As Ministers have introduced a Housing Bill, the moment seems 
opportune to consider the problem. Many Commissions have sat 
and many proposals have been made, but none seem to have gone 
to the root of the difficulty, though the facts to be dealt with are 
really very simple. Here we have a population of six million 
people, all crowded together into a limited area, in places as many 
as from 250 to 300 people per acre, because the great majority 
of them are workers, to whom it is important to be as near as 
possible to their work. The concentration of these millions of 
people has made of the London of to-day a gigantic aggregation 
of bricks and mortar within a radius of several miles from its 
centre, with comparatively few open spaces. These few open 
spaces become ever fewer every year, and can only be partially 
preserved by an expenditure of enormous sums of public money. 
The pressure on the space near many centres of work has increased 
so enormously that the conditions of life within these areas are 
often both morally and physically a reproach to a highly civilised 
community, and the only remedy for this unfortunate condition 
of things lies in providing very rapid and perfect means of trans« 
portation into the country, say to distances of from 20 to 30 miles, 
where model towns and villages, with plenty of space for public 
and private gardens, can be laid out and built at a moderate cost. 
The great question arises—Can this rapid and perfect system of 
transportation be provided, and if so, how? To answer fully 
the purposes for which it is required, the fares must be very low, 
the time occupied by the journey to carry the workers to and 
from their work should not exceed from 15 to 20 minutes, with 
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absolute safety and punctuality (two conditions most important 
to workers, who have to be daily at their places of business punc- 
tually, to keep their situations), and the rent of houses must be 
very moderate. These conditions cannot possibly be secured 
either by existing railways or tramways, for they are already 
much too over-crowded, within reasonable’ distances of all large 
towns ; they have to serve a number of places close to each other, 
with most varied requirements, and therefore their speed must of 
necessity be totally inadequate, and such a service can neither be 
absolutely safe nor very punctual. In fact, such distances as we 
mention above, from 20 to 30 miles, could not be served under 
present arrangements by the existing means of transportation 
under one hour by railway and two hours by tramway. The 
difficulty of providing effective and rapid transportation has been 
the chief reason of the small measure of success, both from a 
commercial and humanitarian point of view, of the Garden City 
scheme. It is very evident that other means of transportation 
must be found and made available. But before going into the 
practical solution of this question, let us define what classes of 
people are really included in the so-called working classes. 
There are three classes of workers which have to be considered 
in trying to solve this great social problem, to make the proposed 
scheme really effective: first, the very humblest class of day 
labourers, whose wages are very small; secondly, the skilled work- 
men, such as carpenters, mechanics, engineers, painters, &c., 
with much higher wages; and thirdly, the large class of clerks 
employed in all sorts of offices, such as merchants, banks, in- 
surance companies, and shipping companies, as well as shop 
assistants, &c. These three classes do not mix readily from a 
social point of view. The first class is the most disinclined to 
move, and most difficult to displace, but by removing the second 
and third class adequate relief will also be afforded to the first 
class, without having to move it at all. We must, therefore, 
consider how to remove effectually and cheaply, rapidly and 
safely, these two other classes to better and healthier surroundings. 
It is evident that if we could select land for our new settlements 
anywhere within a radius of, say, from 20 to 30 miles from the 
Mansion House, we should find a large number of sites at mode- 
rate prices in healthy and picturesque positions. The whole 
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problem, therefore, resolves itself again into an inquiry as to the 
means by which railways could be built at a moderate cost, both 
safe and rapid enough to realise the programme laid down in our 
premises, and we think that there can be only one answer to that 
inquiry, namely, that such a system of railway transportation 
exists and has been fully proved both by the most careful inquiries 
before Parliament, the Board of Trade, and the Board of Rapid 
Transit Commissioners in New York, and by the actual construe- 
tion of such high-speed experimental lines, This system is now 
well known as the Behr High-Speed Mono-Rail System. There 
is no difficulty, by that system, to work the proposed lines at an 
average speed of 100 miles per hour, at a moderate cost, with 
absolute safety and punctuality, and to construct it also at a 
very moderate cost. This railway, if properly designed and 
constructed, is absolutely underailable at any speed and on any 
curve, the speed being only limited by commercial considerations, 
namely, the highest speed which will pay. The different parts 
of this railway are so arranged that even the breaking of the main 
carrying rail can never result in any danger to the passengers. 
This has been tried and proved by running heavy cars weighing 72 
tons and carrying 100 passengers over a broken main rail on a 
curve of 1500 ft. radius at a speed of 90 miles per hour, when it 
was impossible to feel the difference in the motion of the train 
when passing over the broken rail or over any other portion of the 
line. In the same way, the breaking of a main or guide wheel 
would not result in any danger to the passengers, One of the 
most conclusive proofs of the soundness and safety of this system 
of railways lies in the fact that Parliament authorised such a line 
to be built between Manchester and Liverpool, that the Board of 
Trade authorised its construction in accordance with plans ap- 
proved by that Board, to be worked as authorised by the same 
Board at a speed of 110 miles per hour, and that the Rapid Transit 
Commission in New York agreed to the construction of a similar 
line in New York. To give an illustration how this proposal can 
be applied in practice to the solution of the problem before us, 
we will give below a short statement showing how the figures would 
work out both in the railway and the building of the houses of an 
ideal and typical settlement without referring to any special part 
of London or the neighbouring country, This statement, there- 
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fore, can really be taken to show, in general terms, the cost of 
carrying out the scheme as applied to any part of London or any 
other large town where it may be required, and the commercial 
and practical results of such a scheme. 

We propose to establish a settlement, say, within a distance of 
20 miles from the Mansion House. In this settlement there will 
be two centres close to each other, each for one of the two classes of 
workers to be accommodated: one centre, say, about 18 miles 
from the Mansion House, for the skilled workmen, mechanics, &e., 
and the other, say, within 20 miles from the same centre, specially 
suitable for the clerks, shop assistants, &c. These two centres, 
though at a certain distance from each other, will practically 
merge gradually into, and will be in touch with, each other, but 
at the same time preserving their separate character. 

The cost of the railway fully equipped and ready for working, 
20 miles long, 3 miles within London itself, and 17 outside of 
London, will not exceed £1,500,000, with two stations in the 
country and one in the central part of that portion of London 
which it is specially designed to relieve; the two stations in the 
country being one, say, at 18 miles’ distance, and the other at 20 
miles’ distance from its terminus in London. 

Trains will run every two minutes, from 6 A.M. till 8 a.M., 
between the station 18 miles distant and the City without stop, 
performing the journey in less than 13 minutes. Similar trains 
will run from 8 4.M. to 10 A.M. every 2 minutes from the station 
20 miles away from its London terminus, performing the journey 
in 14 minutes. The fares up till 8 a.m. shall be 2d. per journey, 
or 4d. return, and after that 3d., or 6d. return. Each train shall 
have ample accommodation for 180 people at least. There will 
be 30 trains per hour for the 4 hours from 6 a.m. till 10 am. The 
working expenses, including everything, such as management, 
renewals, advertising, &c., will not exceed 7d. per train mile, 
We assume that all the trains going to London during these 
4 hours are crowded to their fullest capacity and return absolutely 
empty from London to the country stations, so that the working 
expenses per train going and coming back for 18 miles would 
amount to 36 miles at 7d., or £1 ls. per train. The receipts during 
the same hours would be £1 10s. per train between 6 and 8 A.M., 
or, deducting £1 1s. for working expenses, 9s, per train net receipts, 
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This, being multiplied by 60 for the whole number of trains during 
the 2 hours from 6 till 8 a.m., would give net receipts of £27 per 
day in the morning. The same calculation applies to the trains 
between 8 and 10 a.M., with this difference: that the train has to 
travel 20 miles there and back instead of 18, and that the fare is 
3d. instead of 2d. The result will give a net profit of £73 per day 
in the morning, or, adding the two profits together, a total net 
profit of £100 per day during the 4 hours in the morning, and the 
same for the 4 hours return in the evening, or about £200 per day 
net, which is equivalent to a total net profit of £60,000 per annum 
for 300 working days on this specific traffic alone, and leaves many 
hours during the day free for ordinary and general traffic, such 
as is sure to result from the travelling of the people who are not 
included in the workers themselves, but who form their families 
and their friends; and no doubt this additional traffic—which 
cannot possibly be calculated—will develop into a considerable 
additional net profit in the course of time. 

Now, to pay 4 per cent. interest on the £1,500,000, the cost of 
the construction of the railway, £60,000 net profit per annum only 
are required. Therefore the fares mentioned above will even 
gradually be reduced as the traffic increases, or if that is not 
considered either desirable or necessary, these surplus receipts 
can be applied towards the reduction of rents of the houses, or to 
improvements for the benefit of the community, such as the 
establishment of schools, amusements, and other public objects. 

The above gives, we think, a clear general idea of how the 
figures, as applied to the railway itself, will work out. 

Now with regard to the building of the settlement itself, each 
of the two centres has been assumed to be so designed as to 
accommodate about the same number of people. It requires 180 
people in each train to earn the full 4 per cent. interest as shown 
above. This means really 10,800 bread-winners in each centre, 
or a total population of 27,000 people in each. We will, therefore, 
for the present purposes, take 27,000 in each centre, or 54,000 
people, as the basis of our calculations for the minimum population 
to be provided for at the start in each settlement, and this certainly 
must be considered a very safe and conservative basis, as, in doing 
so, we take no account, as already mentioned, of any additional 
receipts from any other sources, which, in the very nature of 
things, must eventually be very considerable. 
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To make the settlement pleasant and healthy we propose to 
design it for a population of 60 per acre only. This shows that 
450 acres will be required for the housing of the 27,000 people in 
each centre. This stated in another way means only 12:houses 
per acre. To this quantity of land we add at least one-third for 
streets, public squares and gardens, &c., by which means we 
obtain as a total amount of land required some 600 acres in each 
centre. We take the price at, say, £83 per acre, so that the total 
price of the land required in each centre will be less than £50,000. 

The houses in that part of the settlement 18 miles distant from 
town will cost £200 per house, to which we add another £50 for 
the making of the roads, drainage, and public squares and gardens, 
giving a total of £250 per house. In the other part the houses will 
be a little more expensive, and therefore we take the cost of these 
houses at £300 per house. In each centre there must be provided 
5000 houses. Each house will comfortably accommodate a family, 


say, of from five to seven persons. The total cost of the building 
scheme, therefore, will be: 


5000 houses at £250 per house . ‘ . £1,250,000 sterling 
5000 a £300 - ‘ ‘ . 1,500,000 _,, 


£2,750,000 ,, 


To which we add a very liberal allowance 
for land, say . ‘ ‘ . : é 100,000 


” 


Making a total capital required for the 
building scheme of ‘ , . . £2,850,000 


To pay 4 per cent. interest on this capital, after deducting all 
expenses, requires £114,000 net profits. Therefore, in supposing 
that the total rents should bring in £172,500 per annum, we make 
ample provisions for maintenance, taxes, and expenses of all 
kinds, as this leaves the sum of £58,500 per annum for these 
expenses. 

To be able to earn this £172,500 per annum, the houses costing 
£250 shall be rented at £16 per annum, and the £300 houses at 
£18 10s. per annum. This gives a total rental of £172,500 per 
annum, and would therefore meet the requirements shown by 
the above figures. 

In connection with the establishment of these centres, we 
believe that it will not be difficult to interest a number of benefit, 
friendly societies and insurance companies from the start, who will 
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no doubt be anxious to secure sites and houses for their numerous 
members, and it will be easy, by making suitable combinations 
and offering the necessary advantages, to make such arrange- 
ments as practically to ensure the carrying out of the scheme 
without difficulty from the start. 

We think from the above sketch of what is proposed, and what 
ean be obtained by the means available, it will be clear to our 
readers that these settlements will fully attain the object we have 
in view, namely, to relieve the present over-crowding in the heart 
of London and other large towns and to solve the housing question 
on general and sound principles once for all, The whole settling 
of the details of this great scheme should be under the immediate 
supervision of the Local Government Board, and would be self- 
supporting, asshown above. The fares and house rents shall not 
exceed the amount required to ensure the return of 4 per cent. on 
the capital invested, with the necessary reserve funds. Any 
revenue in excess of this requirement to go towards reducing the 
fares and the rents, so as always to obtain a safe 4 per cent: divi- 
dend, but no more, If issued as a Government loan, the whole 
scheme would be carried out on a 3 per cent. basis. 

The fares and rents specified in our figures show that they 
are so moderate as to be really much less than similar workers 
pay now. In adding the rents and fares together it will be seen 
that the total payment by the workers in the first centre amounts 
to £21 per annum, including railway fares, or 8s. per week, and in 
the centre 20 miles from town it would come to £26 per annum, or 
exactly 10s. per week. 

It might further be possible to combine this settlement with a 
continuation of the line, say, for another 10 or 12 miles, where an 
ordinary colony of country houses could be established for the use 
of gentlemen who now live in the country at a distance of 10 or 12 
miles, instead of the more desirable distance of, say, at least 30 or 
35 miles, which could easily be accomplished in 20 minutes. Here, 
of course, the ordinary fares would be charged, and the profits would 
go in reduction of the fares and rents charged at the workers’ 
settlements ; but this latter addition to our scheme may be found 
inconvenient to be considered, at least in the beginning, and it is 
only mentioned as a possible suggestion for further development 
and cheapening of the rents and fares in the future. 
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The capital required to carry out these schemes would be found 
easily by private subscriptions, as we said before, particularly 
from building, friendly, and similar societies, but also largely 
from many private persons, always ready to lend their money at 
4 per cent. interest for any important public object, where there 
can be no question of promotion, or speculation, or profits of any 
kind beyond a fixed and moderate rate of interest. The whole 
undertaking should be carried out by special Acts of Parliament 
or Royal Charters, and should contemplate the gradual con- 
struction of at least four such lines out of London alone, in four 
different directions, to the north, east, south, and west, for the 
sole purpose of providing for the decent and safe, cheap and 
healthy, housing of all workers for generations to come (and this 
could easily be done by the expenditure of a comparatively small 
capital, viz., £80 per head of population displaced). 


F. B. Breur. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA 
NATAL 


WE divided our first day at Ladysmith between exploring the 
country and enduring mosquito bites. The little inn was 
picturesque though primitive, and one ran the risk of meeting 
all the other guests on the way to the bathroom, which was 
situated almost out of doors. 

Our bedrooms faced a native prison, and as it was too hot to 
shut either windows or shutters, my mother and I had visions of 
a Hottentot criminal bursting in and quietly disposing of us. 
But the mosquitoes proved to be our only enemies. The nets 
round the beds were old and full of holes, so that the mosquitoes 
could creep through and enjoy a hearty meal upon our slumbering 
forms. In the morning we used to kill one or two fat survivors 
of the night’s orgy, who had unwisely dallied behind the curtain, 
but revenge was not very sweet, for death seemed to have no 
terrors for them. 

Ladysmith is an ideal place to be lazy in. When we began 
to walk, we found that we had left all our starch behind on the 
veld. The air is soft and relaxing, and there are masses of 
semi-tropical flowers and creepers, and poisonous, alluring fruit. 
Everybody looks sleepy and well-fed. The town is packed with 
natives, who hang about the one high street—fine, stalwart 
Zulus, stumpy Basutos, and girls of fourteen or so, who look like 
plump little matrons of thirty. There are a lot of Indians too. 
One part of the town is composed exclusively of Indian shops, 
which carry on a flourishing trade with the Kaffirs and into 
which no white man ever enters. The Indians contrive to live 
on the smallest earnings possible, and in other ways they are so 
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active and industrious that they threaten to oust the white 
trader altogether. 

The hills round Ladysmith are lovely, they are also un- 
pleasantly convenientinasiege. The long blunt hill, Umbulwane, 
was an ideal place for the Boers to pot away from at the hapless 
little town through the mouth of their “Long Tom.” There are 
many evidences of the siege inside Ladysmith. The big town 
hall clock is still there with half of its frame shattered by a 
100-lb. shell, and a little way down the street is a tablet 
embedded in the pavement where a young surgeon was shot 
down. Even the roof of the stoep belonging to our inn was not 
immune, and the proprietor showed us the splintered boards and 
the still remaining cannon ball. 

A little way out of the town, under the lee of a hill, stands 
the cemetery full of the graves of those who were killed during 
the siege, and still more of those who died of disease. It is not 
big and grand like the veld burial-places, but the gum-trees 
and green mimosas give a look of repose to the sad little spot. 

The day after our explorations round the town we sallied 
forth to the station and took the train for Colenso. We were 
clad in our oldest and thinnest garments, and wore large shape- 
less hats tied down over the ears with blue gauze veils. As we 
were going to ride ponies across the battlefield, we chose our 
most substantial parasols, which would serve as propellers as 
well as for shields against the sun. 

The train crawled along in a leisurely fashion through a 
green valley with hills each side, whose names have become 
famous—Railway Hill, Pieter’s Hill, Sheba’s Breasts, Green Hill 
and Hart’s Hill. Then the train made a sharp turn towards the 
Tugela Bridge, and ran through the Tugela Heights. The river 
flowed by on our left, curling in and out like a long glistening 
snake. It all looked wonderfully rural and peaceful. 

“T like this style of scenery better than the veld,” said my 
mother. ‘That has only one stern mood; Natal is sympathetic 
and changeable, and not so appallingly superior to human 
nature.” 

When we arrived at the wee station of Colenso, we were met 
by the proprietor of the hotel, who escorted us in a most obliging 
spirit to that building—a small irregular pile with a tin roof. 
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Four ponies stood outside in readiness for us, and the entire 
black population of Colenso seemed to have collected for the 
purpose of watching our movements. 

The saddles were of that bulky and primitive order which 
threaten to slip under the horse’s belly whenever one seeks 
to mount, and in this case it took several minutes before the 
straps could be properly tightened. But at last we started off 
for the battlefield, accompanied by our guide, a prehistoric 
personage with a scanty array of teeth and long, shaggy hair. 

The ponies jogged along over the rough turf, which stretched 
for miles, although it gave the impression of being much smaller 
than the veld owing to the presence of kopjes and bushland. 
The only human being we met was a Zulu—tall and shapely, 
wearing a skin round his waist and bracelets on his arms and 
ankles. His sketchy attire became him far better than the 
European costume of the town natives, which always makes 
them look rather sheepish. Then we came upon white crosses 
and cairns, and stopped to see the spot where Lord Roberts’s son 
was killed, not very far from the banks of the river. A little 
way off stands the big hill of Hlangwane, upon which the Boers 
encamped before the battle. They used to creep down at night 
to the river, and scoop up the water with which to make their 
coffee. 

‘‘ Are we supposed to ride up there?” asked my mother, as 
the guide and X. proceeded to direct their ponies up the uncom- 
promising ascent. 

“Oh, yes. There is much the finest view to be had from 
Hlangwane,” replied X. 

“ But the ponies can’t climb between those stones. I think 
we had really better walk.” 

‘It would be a foolish thing to go and trust to your own 
legs instead of to the ponies,” observed our guide in a voice of 
chill rebuke. “Those ponies know how to place their feet a 
sight better than any of they poor human beings.” 

We felt crushed, though unconvinced, and rode on in meek- 
ness, but soon found that the old man was right. The ponies 
picked their way in and out of the aloe bushes and over the 
treacherous rocks in the cleverest way imaginable. We gave up 
trying to guide them when we saw how much more they knew 
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about it than we, and with the reins hanging loose on their 
necks, they plodded up, occasionally halting to put out a 
tentative foot, so as to judge which were the firmest lodged 
stones. 

We sat for a long time on a big rock at the top, overlooking 
the green plain, while X. explained how the troops fought their 
way through to Ladysmith. 

“A lot of folks comes round this place,” said our guide, 
indicating the surrounding country with a comprehensive sweep 
of the arm. “General Botha sat on that yonder kopje for a 
long time one day. He was going over the battle again in his 
mind’s eye—not a bad thing to do when you happen to have 
won it. And I drove a young English lady in my Cape cart 
over all these parts. Her husband had fought at Colenso, Spion 
Kop, Vaal Kranz, Monte Cristo, and was killed on Hart’s Hill, 
She had been to all the places, and ended up over there with 
his grave. It seemed a lonesome thing for her to go all round 
by herseli—the other ladies that ve driven had friends with 
*em—but this one was quite alone.” 

Contrary to the advice of our guide, my mother and I 
descended Hlangwane upon our own feet—a heating performance, 
which left us covered with “Black Jack”—an unpleasing type 
of burr—and rather scratched about the legs. 

“‘ Ye’d have saved a deal of shoe-leather if ye’d stuck to the 
ponies,” remarked our guide as we mounted once more. Then 
we alternately cantered and trotted back to the Colenso Hotel. 
Here we lunched upon ham and stale Apollinaris, and very soon 
after rode off to Pieter’s Hill. My mother preferred the more 
doubtful repose of our guide’s Cape cart to her pony. which was 
accordingly pressed into the service with another steed, and 
driven along in dashing style by the guide. X. and I‘‘trippled” 
behind, and a diminutive “ piccanin” clung to the back of the 
Cape cart. 

The way led through a valley and several formidable-looking 
spruits, over which the cart bounced and creaked and remained 
in horizontal positions for what seemed to be many consecutive 
minutes. We could hear our guide’s buoyant voice assuring 
my mother that the cart couldn’t upset “not if it was ever so,” 
but in spite of that we felt much safer on our wary ponies. 
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Meanwhile the sun had disappeared behind a mass of black 
clouds, and the atmosphere became very close. We pressed our 
ponies forward to the foot of Hart’s Hill where a storm of light 
rain descended upon us. We waited for the Cape cart by a little 
cluster of graves, not very far from the railway, and presently 
up came my mother and the guide, engaged in a heated discussion 
as to whether they had not almost upset in the last spruit, or 
whether, as the guide maintained, there had never been the 
smallest approach to such a catastrophe. “But after all, I 
won’t argue with a lady,”’ he added with a superior wave of the 
hand as he descended from his box seat. 

The rain became heavier every minute. ‘It doesn’t look 
like clearing this side of to-day,” observed our guide, suddenly 
becoming pessimistic, and so we agreed to abandon Hart’s Hill 
and catch the only train to Ladysmith, which started within the 
next three hours. We took affectionate leave of the guide, who 
presented me with his sjambok, and said with an air of quiet 
triumph to my mother: “ Ye won’t forget that my cart didn’t 
upset after all, will ye?” 

That same evening we made the acquaintance of a Natal 
gentleman—one of the greatest pessimists I have ever met, 
although his own personal affairs were in a flourishing state. 
His views differed from those of the Transvaal, insomuch that 
he bore a strong dislike to Johannesburg and its inmates. 

‘Natal is bankrupt,” he observed, in answer to our remark 
passed uponits apparent prosperity. ‘‘ The country hada bit of 
a boom during the war, and we spent mints upon new buildings— 
not here in Ladysmith, but in Maritzburg and Durban. Durban 
has a beautiful harbour, but it is quite wasted, for the Transvaal 
trades with Delagoa Bay. That was the fault of the Transvaal, 
which cut off our trade and made this arrangement all because 
it wanted to get Portuguese labour for those d——d mines. It 
didn’t care what the loss of that trade meant to us. You see, 
we just have to depend on our farming and crops, which may be 
destroyed to-morrow by a hailstorm. The Government has got 
no money, there are always being native risings—they are the 
only things that keep us awake—everything else is slack and 
degenerate. The Home Government treats us like infants in 
arms, and fellows like Keir Hardie encourage the natives to 
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‘proclaim their rights "—we shall all be massacred one fine day, 
thanks tohim. It’s always a bit precarious when there are more 
blacks than whites.” 

‘“‘ The whole of South Africa seems to be in a depressed state 
just now,” observed my mother. But our friend would not be 
drawn into a Federal state of mind. ‘ What right have those 
Johannesburgers to talk and grumble as they do? They are 
cock of the walk—the Orange River and the Cape count as 
second fiddles ; and Natal—well—she is just a poor little State 
that’s got to fend for herself. She played a big part in the war; 
now she is only a relic. Don’t you think she’s the saddest 
country you have ever seen? The graves seem to be every- 
where. I can’t bear to look at them now; it’s as if they were 
saying, ‘What was the use?” We shall see the use in after 
years, people tell us, but that’s not much comfort for those who 
are living now, is it ?—or for the folk who come and visit the 
graves. . . . It was all a waste of powder, I think.” 

These words came back to us next day as we rode up Spion 
Kop. Thanks to a fairly smooth road and two brisk ponies, the 
eighteen-mile drive from Ladysmith began fast, but it grew 
slower and bumpier as time went on. The day was hot, and 
unfortunately a mist covered the Drakensberg—Spion Kop alone 
stood out clear. 

A tall Zulu accompanied us, bearing my kodak slung across 
his shoulders. I envied the ease and swiftness with which he 
strode up the hill, while we, degenerate whites, sat on thick 
Basuto ponies, and shaded our backs with sun umbrellas. 

The top of Spion Kop is one mass of graves. There is one 
very long mound, which is the trench where the soldiers were 
shot down like so many caged animals. Woodgate’s monument 
towers over them all. 

‘Here is a realistic touch,” said X., pointing to some big 
stones bearing the grey dent-marks of bullets. ‘ The firing must 
have been murderous at such close range.” 

Down the slope are a few tiny crosses put over the graves of 
unknown Boers, with the inscription, ‘‘ Here lies a brave Burgher,” 
written upon them, and further off, on the top of the adjoining 
“Twin Peaks,” are more graves in memory of scme of the 6th 
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afterwards. It is a far sadder place thanColenso. There itisall 
so wide and romantic, and the scattered graves are dwarfed by 
the distances; on Spion Kop it is like one huge mortuary, where 
the painful evidence of death and war crowd upon the view. 

If it is possible to avoid dwelling upon the tragedy of a 
miserable failure and all its inevitable griefs and loss of life, if 
one resists comparing past hopes with present results—if, in 
fact, resignation and philosophy can be brought to bear upon 
the whole subject, then is one perhaps able to contemplate 
Spion Kop with a fair amountof equanimity. To us in England 
the battle has become a dim, far-off memory; it is only on 
visiting the scene of it that the pathos comes back to one, and 
it seems as if it all happened yesterday. I feel that its sadness 
will haunt me through life. Atlast we mounted our ponies and 
rode down again. The mist, which had hung round all day, 
cleared off as we drove to Ladysmith, and disclosed the rugged 
heights of the Drakensberg, One bit is shaped like a huge 
rock battlement—it is called “ The Giant’s Castle,” and the 
sinking sun behind set it out in black relief against the sky. 

Next day we went on to Maritzburg. It was the last stage 
but one of our journey—a fact which greatly depressed my 
mother and myself. The time had seemed all too short; we 
were not in the least anxious to get back to England, but 
there was no escaping it. 

The train runs down hill nearly all the way from Ladysmith 
to Maritzburg, and it gradually became hotter and hotter. X. 
and I watched the descent into the valley from the stoep 
of the train. The town is even more enclosed by hills than 
Ladysmith, otherwise there is no comparison between the hot 
crowded town and Ladysmith with its one high street. The 
Governor of Natal at that time was Sir Henry McCallum, who 
has since been transferred to Ceylon. He and Lady McCallum 
were very kind and hospitable, and through the medium of their 
dinner-parties we met some of the leading people in Maritzburg. 
I recollect especially a very pleasant official, who later on 
disappeared in Barotseland while on a shooting trip. He was 
very charming and sympathetic, ready to talk about anything. 
Our topics varied from flowers in Canada to native rebellions. 
Concerning the latter, he said: 
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“‘If the natives organised they could make it frightfully hot 
for us, but they always quarrel and split up into parties. They 
have lost their art of fighting too, since they became more 
civilised.” 

In this Colony the Prime Ministers appear to change with 
great rapidity: Natal seemed full of ex-Premiers and ex-Cabinet 
Ministers. We lunched at the house of one of them, who had 
done much successful farming. His house lay some miles away 
from Maritzburg in a romantic spot near the Howick Falls. Sir 
Henry ordered an eight-muled waggon for us—a very comfort- 
able vehicle with an awning. As the mules tugged us out of 
Maritzburg, the air became cooler and less oppressive—it is no 
exaggeration to say that we seldom enjoyed a dry moment in 
that town—and all the soft beauty of Natal came into view. 
Sometimes we passed large crops of mealies, either battened 
down to the ground or standing bleakly erect, stripped of every 
leaf bya recent hailstorm. The day wasso brilliant that it seemed 
impossible it could have hailed with such fury only a few hours 
before, but that is one of the scourges that the farmers have to 
endure. 

We also passed a horse standing in a field, quite motionless, 
except for an occasional uneasy twisting of the neck. 

“He has got horse sickness and will probably die this 
evening,” said X. 

“‘How stupid and cruel not to try and doctor him,” we 
exclaimed. 

“‘There is nothing to be done: they haven’t invented a cure 
yet. It has attacked this one’s lungs so that he can’t swallow. 
He’ll just stand like that, waiting to die.” 

These ‘‘scourges”’ appeared all the more incongruous when 
set in such lovely surroundings; on the high veld they would 
have looked more in keeping with its general sternness. 

In course of time we drove up to the ex-Premier’s house, 
and the mules were outspanned. The house stood in the 
middle of a big garden, full of fruit-trees and creepers. Our 
host had prepared a luncheon for us, chiefly composed of 
delicious fruits and cream, all of his own produce, and flowers 
from his garden decked the table. It was all very simple and 
attractive. Afterwards we walked down his garden, across a tract 
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of grass, and on through a little belt of gum-trees, from where 
we could look at the popular sight of Natal, the Howick Falls. 

‘‘This will make up for not having seen the Victoria Falls,” 
I observed as we all sat down on a bank to enjoy the scene. 

‘Except that the Zambesi is more than fifty times as big,” 
added X. “The Falls there exactly cover the distance from the 
Marble Arch to Oxford Circus.” 

‘‘ Have you ever heard the story of the American,” said Sir 
Henry, “who stood looking at the Victoria Falls for a long time 
without speaking, and at last made the remark: ‘ Wal, I guess, 
compared to this, Niagara is only a perspiration.’ ”’ 

After this we felt chary of expressing over-much admiration 
for the Howick Falls, though, as a matter of fact, they are very 
pretty, and the water rushes down a considerable height. We 
sat before them for some time, and then drove back in the cool 
of the evening to Maritzburg. 


We did not stay long enough in Natal to gather more than a 
tourist’s knowledge of it. Perhaps the same may be said of the 
knowledge we gathered in the Cape and the Transvaal, although 
we stayed longer in the latter place than in any other during our 
brief tour. I have only attempted to record impressions and 
recollections of things seen and heard, and they are neces- 
sarily rather superficial. It is a year ago now, and in that quick- 
moving country things change amazingly. Somebody once said 
to me: “In England people talk of South African events and 
opinions that we, out here, regard as being absolutely out of 
date.” But as regards the Transvaal and Natal, the most 
superficial observer could not fail to be impressed by the vitality 
and strong interests of the first place and the calmer outlook of 
the other. I do not mean to imply that Natal has no problems 
to grapple with—there is the native question ever with them— 
but they affect the average resident very little. Otherwise the 
colony possesses wonderful beauty and great historic interest. 
The next day we journeyed to Durban in almost tropical 
weather. We stayed at a charming hotel overlooking the 
harbour and a very blue sea. It is a fine wide town. Plants 
of every sort grow in luxurious profusion—acaliphas, draceenas, 
fuchsias, and an occasional mauve solanum creeps up the stoeps. 
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We spent our last afternoon together in buying relics, bliss- 
fully ignoring the fact that we had had no connection with them 
during our travels, such as a lucky bean from Rhodes’ grave in 
Rhodesia and a Zulu bride’s trousseau from Zululand, which con- 
sists of a string of coloured beads. Wedid not feel it more incon- 
gruous than the tourist who buys lava from Vesuvius in Rome. 

The rickshaw “‘boys” are great features in Durban. They 
are fine-grown Zulus, covered with bracelets and rings, but the 
most remarkable thing about them are their heads, which they 
adorn with feathers and long protruding horns. It is very 
funny to see a stolid British couple seated in a frail rick- 
shaw drawn by a half-naked, wild-looking devil—they are so 
supremely unconscious of any incongruity. These “boys” use 
all kinds of strange arts to wheedle people into hiring their rick- 
shaws. As we came out of our hotel, about six of them came 
rollicking archly across the road, ducking their horned heads and 
hissing at us with great vehemence. When they saw us laugh- 
ing at them, they took it as a sign of encouragement and 
redoubled their efforts. However, as there were three of us, it 
was impossible to gratifythem. It is good to watch them swing- 
ing along ata slow stately trot, undeterred, it seems, by the various 
weights of their fares: but the strain wears them out at last and 
they often die prematurely old. 

“We must walk up to the Berea, the fashionable show-place 
here,” said X., as he saw with relief that we had come to theend 
of our relic buying, and accordingly we proceeded to saunter up 
a broad road shaded by palm-trees, intermixed with the inevit- 
able gum. 

We felt exactly as if we were in a hot steaming bath. Never 
before have I realised the utter superfluity of clothes. One 
longed to lie under a palm-tree in a state of nature and never 
speak again. There is something rather delicious about this 
climate of languor and steam, but I felt that one might adopt 
the motto ‘‘ Nothing matters” with perilous ease. At the top 
of the hill is a hotel. We chose out a shady stoep, and sank 
blissfully into deep cane-bottomed chairs. I am not sure that 
we did not fall asleep. 

‘“‘ This is rather an anti-climax to our travels,” said X. after 
an interval. 
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My mother looked across at the Indian Ocean. “ Except as 
regards beautiful scenery,” she added. 

“Yes, but it is not unique like the veld, and there is a 
suspicion of the tea-garden in these cane chairs.” 

And so we filled our last hours with regretful talk and retro- 
spection. In the evening after dinner, everybody sat out on a 
huge terrace, lazily watching the lights from the harbour, which 
shone out very bright in an otherwise hot dark night. The 
atmosphere lulled oneinto a state of pleasing torpor, so that even 
our poignant regrets at leaving became merged into a sort of 
gentle melancholy. 

The following morning we embarked on a big Union-Castle 
liner and took leave of X. We stopped two nights in Capetown 
and received another charming welcome from our former kind 
host. But the time, alas! seemed all too short, and it was a 
hard fate to be leaving this lovely Colony, so full of past tradi- 
tions and associations. I can recall the melancholy strains of “ Auld 
Lang Syne” that the ship’s band played as we sailed out of the 
harbour and the remark of a passenger: “Thank Heaven! Iam 
leaving South Africa for ever.” Which made us suddenly realise 
that we had only been light-hearted trippers ail the time: that we 
had experienced all that was sweet, and left the bitterness to 
those who live their life in that great and fascinating country. 
It is difficult to review it in any consecutive form. There is so 
much to praise, and, according to some whose opinion I find it 
impossible to echo, so much to condemn. I can only say that 
speaking from a traveller’s point of view it would be hard to find 
the rival to a country that can boast of such great and peculiar 
beauty, of such vital interests, and of inhabitants whose courtesy 
and kindness to the stranger guest are things to be remembered 
with gratitude for all time. Such were the impressions received 
on the most perfect trip I have ever undertaken. 


A RAMBLER. 


THE NEW IMPERIALISM AND THE 
OLD PARTIES 


THE regular course of English politics has lately been passing 
through one of those crises of which the appearance always, marks 
a milestone in our political history. The strife of two official 
creeds, so long a game offering neither excitement to the elector 
nor ideals to the enthusiast, vanishes into chaos: men break 
off into groups and caucuses—keen but leaderless: party disci- 
pline goes by the board: the old policy proves to be no policy ; 
the old gang is abused, the new gang distrusted. The pessimist 
sees the bankruptcy of the party system: the optimist prophesies 
the annihilation of the timid, the apathetic and the opportunist. 
In the end men and policies sort themselves once more into two 
clearly defined camps, and for a time at least a healthy keenness 
replaces the professional politics of the last few years. 

So, of late, the somnolent, mechanical rule of the Tories, the 
respectable but seedy relics of Gladstonian Liberalism, have been 
tossed and lost in the whirlpool currents of new men, new facts 
and new ideals. Perhaps we have heard the last of the apathy of 
eminent Conservatives towards Social Reform; the last, too, of 
the Imperialist, who considers a frothy, garrulous pride in the 
Empire a sufficient cloak for his black inaction and blacker 
ignorance. We still have to fight the clinging parochialism of 
the average Englishman, and the fanatical blindness of those 
Socialists, who would outrun time and violate all the laws of 
modern development, that have been crystallised by a score of 
centuries. Indeed it is now, when moderate men are re-sorting 
themselves and evolving new lines of division, that the extremist 
is most conspicuous and most hopeful. To-day, the situation is 
complicated by the enemy’s theft of our thunder. The Socialists’ 
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demand for Social Reform is the secret of their success of late 
years, not any general conversion to their principles or ideals. 
Yet Social Reform is as indispensable to the fulfilment of the 
Unionist ideal as to that of the Socialist ; and the advantage so 
successfully seized by our enemies is entirely due to our own 
neglect : patchwork is no policy. 

But for this undoubted advantage, the attacks of the parochial 
and cosmopolitan ideals are not very dangerous. The broadest 
outlook—for the former—is England, may be one class in 
England: the possibility of a greater allegiance, a wider future 
is still unseen; and politics, unlit by ideals or enthusiasm, are 
drab and monotonous. The cosmopolitanism, on the other hand, 
of our Socialists is merely a ready-made ideal for the lazy and 
unimiginative, or a cloak for the selfishness of class warfare and 
political counter-cries. For the dreamers, @ priori principles 
suffice, and take the place of history and evolution: with no 
regard for proportion or practicability, they preach the limitation 
of armaments to Germany, or democratic principles to the Indians. 
We see the less pleasant side of Socialism in our political labour 
“bosses,” who, moved to tears at the stigma cast on the free and 
equal brotherhood of men by our Indian or Egyptian policy, do 
not hesitate to follow their more consistent colonial brethren in 
attributing all the vices and faults under the sun to the “ dirty 
yellow man ”—when he threatens their monopolist preserves in 
South Africa. 

Against these crude ideals and shallow cries a new force is 
rising. Recruited mainly from the old Unionist party, it has 
drawn some of its best blood from that great minority of English- 
men who take no interest in the old party game. The reviving 
attention, among the younger generation, to social and political 
questions is a sure sign of change, the dying out of old, and the 
flaming up of new forces. 

But even for the new school of Imperialists the dangers are 
great. Many of us can only look at the question from the English 
standpoint, seeking for “loyalty to England,” and talking blandly 
of “daughter-states in tutelage,” “growing children” and 
“mother country ’—blind to the rapidity with which the other 
States are approaching equality with us. Others there are to 
whom the ideal is that of a white Empire only. They find no 
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room for our dependent nativeraces. Others, again, forget that the 
true Imperialist must first be a true nationalist: in every colony 
the cry will always be “ ourselves first, then the Empire”: but in 
England many an Imperialist is apt to forget the all-important 
social dangers around him or take his social policy ready-made 
from his ancestors, or the party programme. The co-operation ofall 
classes in developing the national tendencies towards Democracy 
and Equality of Opportunity, and in picking up the ground lost 
under years of “ laissez-faire”’ must go hand in hand with the 
evolution of the wider tendencies of Empire. Equally dangerous 
is the desire of some enthusiasts to create, in a year or two, a cut- 
and-dried constitution demanding complete uniformity, and many 
other changes on which a united opinion is still impossible; it 
would be madness so to treat such thorny questions as immigra- 
tion or the government of dependencies. There are, finally, those 
whose Imperialism is shocked and rebuffed by what is known as 
Colonial Nationalism: the motto of “Canada a Nation” fills 
them with alarm: they cry out at that critical independence of 
spirit which thinks our foreign policy might be fairer to the 
Colonies and our Downing Street less inefficiently meddlesome : 
they fume when a Canadian mocks at the “ Eton manner ” or an 
Australian groans at the sluggish conservatism of English policy 
outside England. 

As to the formation of a practical policy, a keynote for the 
whole movement may best be supplied by the principle of evolu- 
tion and its application to the particular circumstances of the 
race ; it is the only general rule applicable the whole world over: 
indeed that rule once accepted, a hard and fast system of organisa- 
tion, of morals, or of policy is impossible: conditions differ : his- 
tory has differed, and so character differs in almost every country. 
It must be obvious that any strait-laced uniformity is impossible. 
There must be a common ideal of Empire, but the greater the 
variety and individuality shown in working out the destiny of 
each part, the firmer and more popular will be the foundations on 
which it rests. Why have Protestant missionaries been on the 
whole such a failure in China and Japan, in contrast to the com- 
parative success of the Jesuits and other Catholic orders? Be- 
cause the former would impose wholesale the moral evolution 
of Europe on the historical base of the totally different moral 
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evolution of the East; while the Jesuits adapted themselves 
and their religion to the historical tendencies of their converts’ 
characters, and while more successful in numbers were also 
success{ul in instilling into their proselytes a higher moral ideal. 

Nor must we forget the great corollaries of evolution. In the 
first place, a nation cannot stay still. Unless we direct the ship 
of State ourselves, it will be driven out of its course and wrecked 
by the consistent foresight and jealous pressure of our rivals. The 
late war in the Far East has taught us that a people without a 
national pride and sense of duty—an unorganised bulk with 
uncertain and changeful ideals—is helpless before a people, even 
of small resources, which has for years organised and co-operated 
towards one definite end—sustained as it is by an unparalleled 
loyalty to the State. A living organism will always scatter a 
mere mass of individual units. In the second place, evolution 
does not recognise mere existence as a guarantee of usefulness 
or desirability: the mere fact of an institution’s survival shows, 
no doubt, that it has had a part in the national development ; 
but opposed to new forces, new demands and new points of view, 
it may well prove inefficient. Our land system may have a 
useful past, but we must consider its very unpromising future : 
vast as was the importance of the Established Church as a political 
compromise in the sixteenth century, it is now exposed to new 
attacks and requires for its defence a different justification : 
equally out of date is the machinery of Imperial organisation— 
if, indeed, it yet exists. Compared to the violent prejudice of 
the “old gang,” it is with a comparatively open mind that the 
younger generation is prepared to overhaul the State machinery. 
Traditional Tories hardly realise that the cries and toasts, which 
to them are all in all, are falling on unresponsive ears. To the 
newcomer “Church and State” is but an official party toast, 
not the enthusiastic rallying-cry of old. To him municipal 
trading is not so unthinkable, a trade union not so satanic. 
Gone, indeed, is the pure individualism of Lord Morley and Lord 
Hugh Cecil, with its profound distrust of all State action, and its 
indifference to the use or waste of the national man-power. A 
devoted few under the egis of Lord Hugh and Mr. Strachey 
have raised its last sanctuary in the British Constitutional 
Association. 


The first and greatest question which the Imperialist has to 
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face to-day is, undoubtedly, the urgent need of Imperial Educa- 
tion—the very foundations of any would-be Democratic Empire. 
Working as we are for a continuous policy, we must be sure of 
our future lines of development. This is impossible until the 
nation can feel the stimulus of definite Imperial ideals: and until 
the leaders of public opinion can boast of that practical knowledge 
of geography, of colonial resources and characteristics, which 
can direct and develop those ideals. At present the United 
Kingdom at large has few real ideals of Empire ; outside England, 
happily, placid self-satisfaction or narrow indifference is replaced 
by real devotion to the union of the five nations, with its promise 
for the future of wider outlook and nobler progress in 
national duties. But the responsibility is ours, not merely as 
members of the most important of the States of the Empire, but 
also as voters for a Parliament which decides some of the questions 
most intimately concerned with the safety and welfare of our 
fellow partners. Though nominally but electors of a local parlia- 
ment, we are, on such questions as Defence, Foreign Policy, and 
many commercial matters, proxies for the rest of the Empire. 
It is only just that we should trouble to study the questions from 
their point of view as well as our own. Even the most general 
idea of the physical condition in the Colonies—resources, size, 
climate—is too often absent, and the rivers of Russia and the 
provinces of Spain are sooner learnt than the rivers of Canada, 
or the nations of India. The visitor to Canada is bombarded 
with stories of English ignorance—sometimes laughable—more 
often exasperating: surely it is time a high officer of State should 
cease from referring a Montreal lady “to her ambassador at 
Dorchester House,” or that an inquirer should be informed by 
a leading ladies’ paper that evening dress is unnecessary in 
a backwoods town, such as Esquimault! How many readers 
of the Daily News realise that Calcutta is not the microcosm of 
all India? How many readers of the Daily Mail realise the 
kindly scorn of the Australian for the complacency and smallness 
of outlook with which he associates the average Britisher ? This 
ignorance is of course fatal: the Dominions despise such narrow- 
minded blindness, especially as coming from the home country— 
and fret at her exclusive and selfish direction of matters of the 
gravest importance to them. In the dependencies this ignorance 
is still more dangerous ; for interference is more frequent in those 
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very cases where knowledge of native characteristics and develop- 
ment is necessary. This interference is as little relished in the 
Crown Colonies as in, say, the Transvaal or Australia: in Jamaica 
it was used as a tool for personal spite, at the expense of security : 
interference in the Tanjong Pagar Docks case saddled Singapore 
with a vast debt: in Ceylon the beneficent activity of the Mother 
Country has taken the form of blocking the railway development 
scheme—for which the whole colony is clamouring. In a word, 
constructive Imperialism demands preference in education as 
much as in trade. 

Such a state of affairs is, in present circumstances, almost 
inevitable. It will remain so until we have a definite constructive 
Imperialism which shall be based upon a sympathetic knowledge 
of every point of view, every variety of condition in the Empire. 
Then only can the conflicting political questions of to-day be seen 
in their true relation to one another. Our duty as Englishmen 
will be seen to be two-fold—as members of the United Kingdom 
we have an overwhelming call to put our house in order: to 
remove the injustices of the present industrial system and preach 
the responsibility of those who could as a body do so much—who 
as individuals can do so little. Totally distinct from this is the 
side of our responsibility with which we are dealing here—our 
position as members of the British Empire. The greatest fault 
of our political system is the failure to ensure the performance of 
these two distinct duties, each according to its own merits. As 
it is, the fate of some Imperial question is liable to be decided 
by the merits or demerits of some social policy at home; while 
a sound step towards Social Reform may always be jeopardised 
by any odd episode in the fight over Imperialism. 

Meanwhile the dangers which will always threaten any con- 
structive Imperial policy of the future are allowed to grow and 
gather unchecked, because not understood: when they manifest 
themselves, each appearance is treated as an isolated case, so 
that their magnitude and cohesion are not seen, while the confusion 
is worse confounded by the various and antagonistic remedies 
enforced—all of which is the result of small maps and small minds. 
Once apply large-scale maps, and it will become obvious that these 
incidents are but occasional manifestations of larger forces, whose 
unceasing activity in the background can only be met by a wider, 
@ more comprehensive strategy on our part than is common to-day. 
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The dangers can only be repelled, when studied as a whole, and 
attacked asa whole. But before these questions can be faced 
with any degree of confidence, Imperialism must be sure of her 
army, generals and men. As to the former, Mr. Balfour has 
definitely taken up the policy of Tariff and Social Reform: he 
has given us that lead for which we have waited so long, and the 
democratic section of his party has followed with enthusiasm. 
Unfortunately Unionism is burdened with another class of 
follower, whose influence in party councils bears little proportion 
to his influence in the country. For a man of this class, opinions, 
creeds, ideals, have no existence: his praises are sung as those of 
the sound party man, the joy of his Whip: his ignorance is 
colossal, as well it may be; sure of the party lead, he can repeat 
to his constituents the party leaflets: if he be rich, he supplies the 
campaign funds: if poor, he becomes the party’s walking and 
talking delegate, ever repeating “ his master’s voice.” His party 
was undecided on Tariff Reform—so was he: his much praised 
loyalty to his leader affords an ample cloak to ignorance and 
apathy. 

Now that the time for action is approaching, let us have no 
more sitting on the fence, no more combination of lip-service and 
snubs on the part of the dependents of the Tory party. Too 
common in public life are those to whom politics is a game—the 
House a club—a seat the family perquisite. Mumbling the party 
cries of their ancestors and satisfied by the musty heirlooms they 
call their policy, they look askance at the energetic spirit of 
Reform and Progress. This deadweight of indifference and 
prejudice now burdening the party of Reform can check its 
advance for years. And yet, it is so unnecessary: the Party can 
show scores of ardent Imperialists ready to come forward, full of 
keenness and intelligence and ability—awaiting the pleasure of 
men who are, as a whole, neither keen, nor intelligent, nor able. 

Apart from our own disorganisation we have most to fear 
perhaps from the threatened breach between Democracy and 
Empire. Needless to say, the two are not incompatible: indeed, 
it is on the democracies of the five nations, and on the acceptance 
of democratic principles that the Empire’s future depends; nor 
would her foundations be sound were her disciples to neglect or 
merely patch up those social dangers and inequalities which now 
cumber the people of the premier State. An Imperialist is not 
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vpso facto an opponent of trade unions, of a living wage, or of 
old-age pensions; and vast is the gulf that separates him from 
the high Tory or Whig of pre-reform days. If the Imperialist 
may be democratic, so, too, may Democracy be Imperialist : 
working men, taken individually, realise to the full such primal 
principles of Empire as the love of their country and a fellow 
feeling with the Colonies, while they revel in the sentiment of 
Empire. So far so good; but against this we must set some very 
obvious facts: first, that organised labour is “ bossed ” by men 
who have absolutely no sympathy with the idea of Empire, who, 
indeed, believe it to represent the bloodthirsty tyranny of a class. 
Secondly, labour is nowadays largely organised on international 
rather than national lines—the English fraternise with the 
Russians and Germans, the Canadians with the Americans— 
while the rival policy of Socialism is also cosmopolitan. Thirdly, 
half the machinery of Empire—that referring to the dependencies 
—is necessarily dependent on an aristocratic basis. Lastly, the 
Imperial party in England is identified in the working man’s 
mind with the landlord and capitalist, with an approval of the 
Taff Vale decision and a sweeping opposition to the whole trade 
union platform. 

These facts have enormous weight with the working classes, 
and should they prevail will ruin utterly all hopes of a sound 
Imperialism for the future; any alternative, founded on class- 
divisions, and out of sympathy with the majority of the electors 
in the most important State of the Empire, would be both un- 
natural and unstable, certain to fall before the weight of numbers 
and opinion brought against it. The prevention of this disastrous 
finale depends almost entirely on the spread of education in 
Imperial matters and the sane development of the English Demo- 
cracy’s feelings of patriotism and duty to the Empire. There 
have, in the last year or two, been signs that this need of Imperial 
education is being realised, but we must recollect that this recog- 
nition is waking into life the inevitable opposition: even the use 
of the national flag and the creation of an Empire Day have met 
with a bitter animosity. We may be sure that we cannot preach 
love of country and Empire against love of class without a struggle, 
when the victory will go to the best prepared; only then will 
the working man think for himself on Imperial questions instead 
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of leaving them to his representative in trade union affairs. 
Education, too, can alone explain to him the need of aristocratic 
government in the present stage of the development of the depen- 
dencies. Hardly less important than education is the removal 
of the idea that the Imperial party is one of class-privileged and 
Tory inaction ; so that from this point of view also Social Reform 
is vital to the success of constructive Imperialism. 

Equally large in our sea of troubles looms the reef of racial 
antagonism. This danger, especially, is apt to be treated not 
as an undivided whole, but as a number of isolated and uncon- 
nected rocks. Every one has his own solution. Canada lets 
in the Japanese and even—under restrictions—the Chinese. 
Australia excludes both. Indians are pouring into Hast Africa, 
they can hardly get into South Africa at all. In Cape Colony 
the native is given the franchise, which in the Transvaal is denied 
him by treaty stipulation. In these and similar cases, the dangers 
are manifold—disputes involving national honour between an 
independent power and a colony, say between Japan and 
Australia; disagreement as to the rights, say, of Indians, as 
citizens of the Empire; rival ideals in native policy—shall we 
educate the native & [Anglaise as a preparation for the social 
and political institutions of English civilisation, or shall we try 
to develop in him, by the light of our own research and knowledge, 
a higher character and type that will none the less accord with 
the historical lines of his evolution? Most pressing danger of 
all are the confusions,-the heart-burnings, the inconsistencies 
which are the result of our present lack of method. 

Unfortunately no part of the Empire has an open mind on 
this question: white labour, all the world over, looks at the 
coloured man as so much cheap labour—a view further em- 
bittered by an overwhelming racial dislike for the “ dirty nigger.” 
There is also a considerable colonial opinion, which treats the 
native as a commercial asset, rather than as a human being; 
in daily contact with the worst faults of native character and too 
much occupied with the present to bother about future ideals or 
broad views, it prefers to attend to its own business, and no one 
else’s. At home, the Gladstonian middle-class is divided between 
a belief in the existence of the black—or yellow—man as so 
much raw material for the missionary, and a wholehearted addic- 
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tion to the cause of the brotherhood of man, both beliefs, needless 
to say, uncontaminated by any practical knowledge of the matter. 
Perhaps most people are content to patronise our native fellow 
subjects as individuals on a lower scale of civilisation, blessed 
with a future under the protective care of the most successful 
guardian-nation in history. Such a mass of conflicting ideals, 
working on such a mass of conflicting circumstances, teems with 
disaster; the only remedy lies in a study of the question as a 
whole and in the application of a few broad principles that will not 
interfere with the peculiar circumstances of each case. Evolution 
is the watch-word of Imperialism, and evolution should be the 
keynote of our native policy: while the mainspring of our action 
towards our dependencies must be our belief in the superiority 
of our civilisation and the benefits we can confer on those less 
highly developed, our policy must accord with their development 
instead of being a mere transplanted copy of ours; for the fruits 
of European history will wither on an Eastern soil. It is the duty 
of each nation to evolve its own civilisation in accordance with 
its own history, and use to the full its own national resources ; 
and it is our duty—as the guardian-State—to help them along, 
developing not stunting their sense of responsibility and sense of 
pride in their nationality, while treating with a firm hand those 
inevitable growing-pains which must accompany a healthy growth. 
Here, too, education is all-important, but also the whole trend 
of the native’s future development. The most obvious triumphs 
of alien interference have been in Japan and Egypt, in Malay and 
parts of India; we may doubt its success in Ireland or Bengal, 
in Cape Colony or Australia. In each case the decisive factor 
has been the point raised above—continuity of local policy in 
accord with English knowledge. Ireland’s history recorded for 
four centuries unending attempts to crush out one civilisation 
and impose, ready-made, that of another race and creed. Our 
unfortunate position in Bengal is largely the result of imposing 
upon succeeding generations an education, brought out whole- 
sale from England, and fitting its pupils for nothing but the scon 
over-crowded professions of lawyer, journalist, and agitator. To 
the Cape boy the franchise, to the Australian black the rifle and 
gin-bottle, proved articles eminently unsuited to their stage of 
political and moral development. 
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Such are the chief dangers with which any true Imperialist 
must be prepared to grapple, if he wishes to fulfil his ideals. Let 
us before we conclude, recollect the circumstances under which 
we will have to fight. It is a commonplace of political writers 
that a democracy—especially the English Democracy—cannot 
attend to more than one thing at once: the wide sweep, the 
many-sidedness and interdependence of any great principle, such 
as Imperialism, have to be decided in a very small corner of the 
true battle-ground. The principles of any great movement are 
too impalpable, too distant, on which to fight; the policy of 
colonial nationalism is one affecting us only indirectly : Imperial 
Federation is not now a question of the moment: Chinese Labour 
and the Bengali agitation are but incidents. Fate and Mr. Chamber- 
lain have decided our place of battle. The fight for Tariff Reform 
is the fight for Imperialism: it is the one question in Imperial 
affairs which is of vital interest to every class and every character 
in the community ; a policy both practical and ideal, it can rouse 
on either side great enthusiasm and great sacrifice. This must 
never be forgotten, for though the Imperialist Free Fooder may 
weaken Tariff Reform by his abstention or opposition, his views 
will never be taken into account by his little Englander allies, 
who are absolutely without sympathy for the Empire, whether 
as a fact or an ideal: they will not want his help, much less pay 
for it, even by lip-service to his beliefs. Until Imperialists realise 
that it is the fight for Tariff Reform which will decide the fate of 
British Imperialism, at any rate for many years, the narrow-minded 
class agitator and unpractical un-national idealist will have half 
the victory won for them by their opponents. Is it wonderful 
that the great majority of Imperialists, believing, as they do, 
the imminence of this danger, should insist on placing Tariff 
Reform in the van of the fight ? 

There, at any rate, it shall remain, until its victory proclaims ~ 
the yet greater victory of the ideal which gave it birth—an un- 
selfish and united Empire, whose powers of good shall have out- 
grown its opportunities for evil—an Empire whose pride shall be 
in its responsibilities rather than in its strength, in its men rather 
than in its resources, 


NorMAN CHAMBERLAIN, 


44 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 
THE defeat of Mr. Winston Churchill in the Manchester by-election 
has been hailed with delight in Canada as the death-blow to Cob- 
denism. Not since the news of the Birmingham victories for 
Tariff Reform came as a white omen that all was not lost in 
the long dismal story of the rout of old-fashioned Unionism in 
1906, has any political event in the Mother Country so touched 
the imagination of the Canadian nation, an imaginative people 
capable of seeing world-politics in a wide perspective, and of 
making brilliant intuitions. The cause of Imperial Preference is 
now regarded as won, and Canadians believe that, given a reinforced 
leadership, the Unionists will triumph at the next General Elec- 
tion in Great Britain, and obtain a majority sufficient to pass an 
Act for the reform of British fiscal policy. As yet the political 
oracles are dumb in Canada, but this is a result of the silence of 
meditation, the hush before the approaching storm of the Cana- 
dian General Election. Long before the verdict of the constituen- 
cies is ventured I expect to find the Liberal and Conservative 
leaders competing with one another in preaching the ‘arrant 
Chamberlainism”’ imputed by a Canadian journal (I think it was 
the dear old Globe, where George Brown’s political body lies 
mouldering in the dust of outworn shibboleths) to Mr. W. 8. 
Fielding, the Minister of Finance, who has never disguised his con- 
viction that Preference would be a boon to Canada as well as to 
the Mothe: “Country. A preference in the British market would 
assure the continuous development of Western Canada for the 
next generation. This boon is worth having and worth asking for. 
It is still said by some Canadians to British visitors: ‘‘ You’ve got 
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all the preference you’re going to get.” LHven so, before the South 
African War, the great majority of Canadians would have scouted 
the idea of contributing more than they did towards the defence 
of the Empire. War broke out, and the desire of the people 
swept away the hesitations of Ottawa. Just the same thing might 
happen when the Mother Country opens negotiations for a mutual 
preference deal. If Ottawa hesitated, then the country would 
decide the question for itself. The Canadian politicians who speak 


out to-day will gain reputation to-morrow for anticipating the 
trend of events. 


The politicians are silent, but not so the chief Canadian jour- 
nals, though many of them fail to see that the cause of Imperial 
Preference is actually won. Rejecting extremists on either side 
of the Dominion parties, I think the following excerpts worthy of 
quotation. To begin with, referring to the emigration of English- 
men as a result of England’s antiquated fiscal problem, the 
Toronto Evening Standard makes the following comments: 


The dumping and consequent ruin and the tearing out of the people from 
the soil by the roots and driving them to Canada, are altogether pathetic, but 
in the end they constitute a useful object-lesson that is doing its share in the 
task of teaching Great Britain where her true interests lie, namely, with her 
own kindred across the seas, the Greater Britain. Every day the truth is 
being driven home with added force, and the masses of the British Isles are 
gradually but surely coming around, as we are told by English visitors of 
responsibility and repute, and by well-known Canadians returning from Great 
Britain, to Tariff Reform. ‘I am here to-day,” said Mr. Moseley, C,M.G., at a 
Canadian Club luncheon in Ottawa some days back, “to tell you that the 
victory is won, and that the working men have been brought over to the 
Chamberlain policy.” All classes are gradually uniting, he declared, in taking 
the whole Empire in a trade preference. They have found that is the solid 
foundation on which to build in future. Recent elections, he claimed, have 
proved this : and he predicted that at the next General Election the Unionists 
will sweep the country, and then will be realised the Chamberlain policy of the 
Empire, Mother Country and Colonies bound together in one commercial bond. 
Mr. Moseley may be sanguine, but in any case the tide does really appear to 
have turned, and that is good enough for the time being. 


The Toronto Telegram gets to the root of the matter in the 
following pithy utterance: 


To say that North-West Manchester was won on the Education question, or 
the Licence question, is merely to say that the constituency could not be won on 
Free Trade. Free Trade was once the supreme question in Manchester, an 
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iggne that would have swallowed all other issues even as Aaron’s rod swallowed 
the serpents. When irritation over the Education Bill, or the Licence Bill, or 
any other form of legislation can win a Manchester constituency away from its 
Free Trade Creed then the noon of Cobdenism is o’er. An acute insanity that 
would see a country starve according to the principles of Adam Smith rather 
than grow rich on the expedients of Protection still haunts the editorial columns 
of the Toronto Globe and Star. But Joseph Chamberlain has begun the good 
work of bringing England to her senses. 

The Montreal Witness, commenting on the result of the Man- 
chester by-election, which is wrongly attributed to the beerishness 
of the electorate, seeks a rod for the Canadian manufacturers: 

Imperial reciprocity, in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, was the only cure for 
that state of things. In raising the issue he protested that the answer would 
not depend upon petty personal consideratiuns, not on temporary interests, but 
on whether the people of England really had it in their hearts to do all that 
was necessary to consolidate an Empire, which could only be maintained by 
relations of interest as well as by relations of sentiment. In his peroration, he 
announced his belief in such an Empire, in an Empire which, though it should 
be its first duty to cultivate friendship with all the nations of the world, should 
yet, even if alone, be self-sustaining and self-sufficient, able to maintain itself in 
competition with all its rivals. All through this and several other speeches 
that came after, Mr. Chamberlain warmly assumed that Canadians would be the 
first to meet him half-way in the lowering of duties and contributions to Imperial 
defence. But he reckoned without taking into account the illogicality of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, which, while celebrating him to the skies 
in general terms, forthwith engaged in a propaganda whose purpose was 
absolutely to blast his zollverein hopes. 

In the West, journalistic opinion is generally in favour of the 
belief that so-called Free Trade is now doomed in the Mother 
Country. Since Western development is now the mainspring of 
Canadian development, this fact is of the utmost significance. 
The Western farmer has the Eastern manufacturer in his hip- 
pocket when it comes to a question of Canada’s fiscal policy. 
Western newspapers generally reflect public opinion more accu- 
rately than those of the Eastern provinces. But, in my opinion, 
the immense latent force of the Canadian desire for partial 
Preference with Great Britain is not yet understood either by the 
Press of the Dominion or its politicians. 


2 


Both the Hon. Clifford Sifton, whois likely to become the Cecil 
Rhodes of Canada, and Lord Strathcona have been discussing 
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the subject of the All-Red Route. The latter’s address to the 
members of the Royal Colonial Institute (would that the hated 
second epithet could be dropped from its title!) is certainly the 
best summary yet produced of the arguments in favour of the 
project. The High Commissioner approves of the project for 
the following reasons: 


1, The service would improve the communication between the United 
Kihgdom and Canada, and enable mails and passengers to be conveyed between 
the two countries more rapidly than at present. 

2. It would draw a certain portion of Canadian travel, which now passes by 
way of New York, back to its proper channel, and by its geographical advantages, 
and its quicker service to the United States, secure many American passengers 
and some of the mail traffic to Western points. 

3. It would provide a faster service than at present to New Zealand and 
Australia, saving at least ten days to the former, and two days to the latter. 

4, It would utilise an alternative route to the East, possessing natural 
advantages which have not been properly utilised. 

5. It would strengthen Great Britain’s position in the Atlantic, and furnish 
additional armed cruisers to aid in keeping the route open in time of war. . 

6. It would assist in giving Great Britain the control of the Pacific trade, 
which may pass out of our hands if the route is not utilised, 

7. It would provide armed cruirers on the Pacific. 

8. It would be available for the conveyance of troops and supplies to the 
East, and less liable to interruption than any other route. 

9. It would bring the different countries in closer touch with each other, 
and help the consolidation of the Empire. 

10, It would be provided at the cost of the different parts of the Empire, 
and not fall entirely upon one or another. 

11, It would supplement the Pacific cable to Australia, which is under joint 
Government control, 

12. It would supplement other steamship routes, and could not fail to assist 
the commercial expansion of the different parts of the Empire, a8 well as lead 
to extra travel. 

13, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia want the service; and the proposal 
has certainly been received with much sympathy in the Mother Country, 


So much for the arguments in favour of the combination—to 
be secured by co-operation between Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand—of a 24-knot steamship service on 
the Atlantic, the Canadian overland route, and an 18-knot 
service on the Pacific between a British Columbian seaport and 
the Australasian Colonies. Lord Strathcona disposes in the 
following manner of the arguments against its realisation : 

1. The dangers of the St, Lawrence route would, it is claimed, 
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prevent its utilisation by very fast steamers. But where the 
steamships at present plying between Liverpool and the Canadian 
ports on the Atlantic can voyage with safety, faster vessels can 
steam just as safely. In twenty-seven years only five passenger 
vessels have been stranded on this route, four of these accidents 
being due to incompetent and careless navigation. Again, there 
is less fog on the St. Lawrence route than on those to United 
States ports, according to the information collected and collated 
by the American Hydrographic Survey, which was not at all 
likely to falsify the facts for Canada’s benefit. 

2. The Panama Canal would rob the All-Red Route of many of 
its advantages. But this canal will not be built for many years 
to come, and, when it is built, will not be shorter, and will be 
much slower, than that which is based on the fast railway 
journey across Canada. 

3. It will prejudice the interests of existing enterprises. No 
proof of this statement has yet been given. It is difficult to see 
how, for example, it would greatly affect the sea-borne traffic to 
Australia and New Zealand which now goes vid the Suez Canal or 
round the Cape of Good Hope. Even if private interests were 
slightly affected, national and Imperial considerations must over- 
ride this objection. 

4. It would cost too much. In point of fact, £1,000,000 a year 
(divided, according to Mr. Sifton’s estimate, between the co- 
operating countries as follows: Great Britain, £500,000; Canada, 
£325,000; New Zealand, £100,000; Australia, £75,000) would 
certainly be assistance enough, probably more than enough, for 
its realisation in a thoroughly efficient form. 

5. Governments ought not to spend public funds on subsidis- 
ing such projects. But, as Lord Strathcona said ‘‘if their funds 
(7.e., those of the younger Governments interested in the All- 
Red project) had not been so used would their position have 
been, with a white population of 13,000,000, what it is now, and 
would they have been able to buy produce and manufactures 
from the United Kingdom to the extent of about £80,000,000 
annually ?” Certainly not. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
THE CLOSED DOOR 

On May 4 an important conference of all the self-governing 
Colonies on customs and railways assembled at Pretoria. Some 
surprise has been felt in England that Lord Selborne, the only 
constitutional link between the various states, should not have 
been invited to attend, this absence of the Imperial representative 
being rendered the more noticeable by the fact that the foreign 
state of Mozambique is sending delegates. The reason for this 
omission of the High Commissioner is very simple—he is not 
wanted. The Boer Governments now in power in the Transvaal, 
Cape Colony, and the Orange River Colony have “no use” for a 
British representative, as such, while Natal, whose Ministry is less 
Bond in composition, has recently had enough of Imperial inter- 
ference in her internal affairs, and Liberal slanders on her way of 
conducting them, to make her acquiesce in the views of her three 
neighbours. On the other hand, the British all over South Africa 
do not feel sufficient confidence in Lord Selborne to insist upon 
his attendance even if they had the powertodoso. The Imperial 
Government, of whom Lord Selborne has been the faithful repre- 
sentative, has done everything in its power to alienate the 
sympathy of the British, while being, of course, unable to do 
anything to win those sturdy haters of Great Britain, the Dutch. 
These latter have been invited by the Liberal Ministry and their 
supporters in Great Britain to kick their British fellow subjects 
as often and as hard as they liked, an invitation which has been 
the more readily responded to, as they have been given by 
electoral juggling in the recently granted Transvaal Constitution 
that absolute power over the British which their numbers would 
’ not have entitled them to. Lord Elgin and his colleagues were 
the authors of this precious policy of giving British South Africa 
d to the Boers, but Lord Selborne has carried it out and has done 
nothing, so far as the public know, to prevent its worst features 
0 from taking effect. He acquiesced in the serious blows to the 

mining industry dealt by the Home Government; he did not 
offer any objection to the constitution, which put South Africa 
under an alien and hostile influence; he has been mute 
while the very fine Civil Service, of which he had the honour 
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to be the head for nearly two years, was destroyed; he 
has watched the “smelling out” of capable officials and their 
dismissal and ruin for the crime of being British; he has seen 
the reinstitution of corrupt practices in Government, and he has 
said nothing to show that he disapproved. Lord Selborne has 
been so anxious not to show “partiality”’ on “ party lines” that 
he has never let the people of South Africa know that he had any 
more use for a loyal and devoted subject than for those Boers 
who are resolutely set upon hauling down the Union Jack at the 
first opportunity. Owing to this quiescence and these views of 
his functions, Lord Selborne has not known how to win the 
support of the loyalists, who regard him as a man with good 
intentions and amiable manners, but as of no importance in the 
political scale. The Boers, having made use of him in the early 
days, when they were arranging things “to look well from the 
front,” have now got what they wanted through the “ concilia- 
tory’ policy, and there is no necessity any longer to be civil. 
They have therefore quietly closed the door of the conference, 
and in shutting out Lord Selborne have signified their desire to 
shut out the British nations overseas. 

We have over and over again pointed out in these notes that 
our garrison in South Africa was the mass of loyal men and 
women of British and Dutch descent who believed in the neces- 
sity for strengthening the ties between South Africa and the Mother 
Country. The Imperial Government have handed over that 
garrison, disarmed and impoverished, to the enemies of our 
country, and yet there are people who wonder why the loyalists 
are dissatisfied, who mildly hope the Boers will ‘become loyal,” 
and who are consequently surprised when the representative of 
Great Britain is snubbed! What the people of this country will 
realise in time, only too late, is that it is not only Lord Selborne 
who is snubbed, but Great Britain which is shut out from all say 
in the future of the sub-continent which she has suffered so much 


in order to win. 
THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference, which was summoned to deal with railways 
and customs, is the fourth large Inter-State Conference held since 
the war. It differs from previous assemblies of the same kind on 
two important points. In the first place, the other three Con- 
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ferences, of which the first was held at Bloemfontein in 1908; the 
second at Johannesburg in 1905, and the third at Pietermaritz- 
burg in 1906, were all presided over by 4 representative of the 
Crown, in the second place, their delegates were chosen for 
special knowledge and experience of the subjects under discussion, 
while the present Conference is composed almost entirely of poli- 
ticians. It should be remembered that, owing to the action of the 
Imperial Government, the same party, the Dutch racial party, is 
in power in three of the four self-governing colonies, so that the 
Conference suspiciously resembles a gathering of the Boer caucus. 

Proceedings opened on May 4 and continued until the 9th, 
when the Conference was adjourned for a fortnight. Mr. Moor, 
the Prime Minister of Natal, the senior Premier present, presided. 
The delegates were: 

Transvaal: General Botha (Premier), General Smuts (Colonial Secretary), 
and Mr. H. C. Hull (Treasurer); Cape Colony: Mr. Merriman (Premier), Mr. 
Jacob Sauer (Minister of Public Works), and Mr. F. 8. Malan (Minister of 
Agriculture); Natal: Mr. Moor (Premier), Dr. O’Grady Gubbitis (Colonial 
Secretary), and Mr. Hitchin (Minister of Railways); Orange River Colohy: 
Mr. Abraham Fischer (Premier), Mr. Hertzog (Attorney-General), and Dr. 
Ramsbottom (Treasurer); Rhodesia: Sir Lewis Michell and Mr. Newton 
(Treasurer of Southern Rhodesia); Mozambique: Col. Rosado; Mauritius: 
Mr. Louis Ouchon. 

The Press were not admitted, but a communiqué of great 
interest to the South African world and the British public was 
issued at the close of the proceedings. From the first the dele- 
gates seem to have considered the definite and rather technical 
objects which they had met to discuss, as less their business 
than the question of the union of South Africa. As they were all 
professional politicians, except the delegates from Rhodesia; 
Mozambique, and Mauritius, this is perhaps not unnatural. They 
were also, no doubt, conscious of the immense advantages to the 
Dutch racial party, of whom three-fourths of them were leading 
spirits, of having the Federation of South Africa carried out while 
the present Home Governitient is in power. They have every 
reason to believe that as long as the Liberals are in office in 
England, Imperial and local British interests will be invariably 
subordinated to Dutch nationalism. On May 9 Reuter’s Johah- 
nesburg correspondent was enabled to telegraph that the delegates 
had agreed to submit the following recommendations to thtit 
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respective Governments, of which they themselves are the heads, 
so that the resolutions may be regarded as passed by the four 
great self-governing colonies. They do not directly concern any 
other part of South Africa. They are as follows: 

It was resolved to-day at the Inter-Colonial Customs and Railway Con- 
ference that the best interests and the permanent prosperity of South Africa 
could only be secured by an early union under the British Crown, and that 
Rhodesia should be admitted at such a time and under such conditions as might 
be desirable. 

This resolution will be submitted to the various Legislatures, and the neces- 
sary steps will be taken for the appointment of delegates to a national South 
African Convention, which shall consider the most desirable form of union, and 
prepare a draft constitution. 

The Convention shall consist of the following maximum number of delegates : 
Cape Colony, 12; the Transvaal, 8; Natal, 5; Orange River Colony, 5, who 
shall meet as soon as convenient after the next sessions of all the Parliaments, 
provided that directly a maximum of two colonies have appointed delegates the 
Convention shall be considered to be constituted. 

The Convention shall publish a draft as soon as it can consult the Govern- 
ments of the self-governing colonies, and determine what further steps are to 
be taken. 

The Convention shall vote per capita and not by States. The Chairman 
shall be elected by the members’ votes, and in the event of equality of votes 
shall have the casting vote. 

Nothing has yet been said about the manner in which the 
delegates are to be chosen, or whether these resolutions are to be 
submitted to the new Parliaments. It is certain that the Boers 
will not attempt to provide for the representation of loyal 
colonists at the conventions, because they have always ruthlessly 
disregarded them whenever they could. This rock is what the 
Convention may split upon, as the British, although in a hopeless 
minority in the present Parliaments, are numerically equal to the 
Boers in the Transvaal and Cape Colony, while in Natal they 
outnumber them. The great danger of the situation to the 
Empire at large, is that the British, knowing that the present 
Home Government will always put its influence in the scale 
against them, may be forced to accept terms which will bolt and 
bar the already closed South African door to Imperial influence. 
Since the granting of the Transvaal constitution with its complete 
surrender to the Boers, this has been the great danger, for you 
cannot expect a betrayed garrison to hold out forever. But in the 
event of the gallantry and loyalty of the British in South Africa 
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continuing to prove greater than we have any right to expect, the 
Boer delegates at the Conference have provided against it. We 
call our readers’ attention to the most important passage, which 
runs as follows: after enumerating the numbers of the delegates 
for each colony “who shall meet as soon as convenient after the 
next sessions of all the Parliaments, provided that directly a 
maximum of two colonies have appointed delegates, the Convention 
shall be considered to be constituted.” The italics are ours. It 
is obvious from this passage that Natal, the colony where the 
British preponderate, will be ruthlessly squeezed out if she 
refuses to accept the Dutch terms; the other three colonies will 
simply federate without her. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr. Asquith and his ministers will attempt to use their remaining 
powers to secure anything like justice to the unhappy British 
population under any proposed plan of Federation, and whether 
they will hand over the great native territories, which are at 
present administered directly under the Crown, to the tender 
mercies of the Boers. Perhaps as the natives are not English 
they will act more fairly to them than they have done to the 
loyalists. Lord Crewe, the new Colonial Secretary, has certainly 
an opportunity if he is capable of taking advantage of it. His 
own views on colonial affairs are not known, although the fact 
that he has been a member of the administration of betrayal is 
against him. Colonel Seely, the under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
in the debate on Native affairs in South Africa in the House of 
Commons on May 13, showed that he was perfectly ignorant of 
his subject. He means well, certainly, but he knows too little to 
be a useful official. Altogether we are not sanguine that the 
criminal blundering of Lord Elgin and Mr. Churchill will be in 
any degree repaired by their successors. Still, with everything 
in the melting-pot in South Africa, no one can help hoping 
for betterment. The Conference is reassembling in Cape Town 
just as we go to press (May 26), presumably to discuss the 
subjects for which it was called. 


RAILWAYS AND CUSTOMS 


Although the subject of South African union has bulked so 
large as to fill the public mind to the exclusion of railway and 
fiscal problems, these are nevertheless very urgently in need of 
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attention in South Africa. The clear-sighted and able corres+ 
pondent of the Times sent on May 3 a telegram which clearly 
shows the involved and difficult nature of the problems which 
have to be faced by the Inter-Colonial Conference. After giving 
a history of previous Conferences, he says: 


Questions of State finance, always paramount at these conferences; are more 
than usually insistent on this occasion. According to the latest figures, the 
financial position of the four principal States is, roughly, as follows. The 
Transvaal, largely owing to the total loss of revenue from the Premier mine, is 
probably faced with a small deficit; the Orange River Colony is in a very similar 
position ; while the Inter-Colonial budget, thanks mainly to the revenue 
derived from the new Klerksdorp line, will show an unexpectedly large surplus. 
The position of the inland Colonies, therefore, is not unsatisfactory. 

The coast Colonies are very differently placed. Natal anticipates anoths 
deficit, amounting to £124,000, on top of three successive deficits and a large 
increase in the State debt. During the last two years large sums of money have 
been spent unproductively on native wars, while the whole country has been 
lately ravaged by an appalling visitation of the east coast fever. Seeing that Natal 
depends principally on the revenue derived through railway traffic, which could 
be diverted by a stroke of the pen, her financial position seems almost desperate. 
The position of Cape Colony, as revealed in the Premier’s speech last week, 
must be regarded as almost equally gloomy. Mr. Merriman anticipated a 
deficit of £965,000, which he attributed almost entirely to the diamond crisis, 
and he pointed out that the public debt has increased by more than £12,000,000 
in the last four years. On the other hand, it is only fair to remember that the 
development of Cape Colony in recent years has been proceeding on sounder 
and more hopeful lines and that the Colony is far less dependent than Natal 
on through railway traffic. It is the general conclusion, however, that there 
will be a sharp divergence of interests between the coast and inland Colonies 
when it comes to framing a Customs tariff. The first necessity of the Transvaal 
is to reduce the burden of taxation and the cost of living ; the first necessity of 
Cape Colony and Natal is to raise fresh revenue. 

Closely interwoven with the Customs difficulties are the various disputed 
questions of railway rates, of which it is sufficient to say that they are con- 
cerned, first, with the competition of the different ports and systems of through 
traffic, and, secondly, with the practice of granting preferential rates to local 
produce, which is pushed to enormous lengths in Cape Colony and strongly 
resented by the Transvaal. 


It is no doubt really because of the difficulties of solving these 
knotty points that the delegates to the Conference began by 
discussing South African Federation, and have taken a fortnight 
to think over the technical matters which await their joint 
decision. Probably no satisfactory solution is possible under 
the present governmental conditions of the new colonies, that is 
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another reason why every one is discussing Federation just now, 
and hoping that a satisfactory solution for uniting the self- 
governing colonies, at least as regards customs, railways, 
education, and justice may be found. 


THE TRANSVAAL 
NO BRITISH NEED APPLY 


The Transvaal Civil Service Bill was published in a Gazette 
Extraordinary in Pretoria on May 9. General Botha had fore- 
shadowed some of its provisions previously, and no one who is 
acquainted with Boer methods of administration will be surprised 
at any of its provisions. 

Pensions and gratuities are to be provided for ex-Republican 
officials and persons wounded in the war and their widows. 
Theoretically these pensions are available for Imperial Volunteers, 
but the qualification for relief is “residence in the Transyaal 
on or immediately before October 11, 1899,” so that no British 
are eligible, and the distribution will be confined to ex- 
Republicans. Admission to the Civil Service may be by exami- 
nation, but there is no guarantee that this means will be gene- 
rally adopted. Indeed, one clause of the Bill proposes that 
vacant clerkships should be filled up with ex-Republican officials 
up to fifty years of age. 

The worst feature of the Bill is the uncertainty in which it 
leaves the whole future of the Civil Service. The Board of 
Selection of Candidates is given no independent existence, as in 
other countries, and will therefore depend wholly upon pleasing 
the ministry of the day, and a clause which empowers the 
Government to alter all the conditions of service from time to 
time by regulations which are to take effect ‘“ notwithstanding 
that they are not published in the Gazette,” is considered by 
Civil servants tointroduce a further element of insecurity. 

It is, of course, quite obvious that Messrs. Botha and Co. want 
to be able to conciliate a larger number of their political sup- 
porters even than they have yet done, and that in future the whole 
Civil Service will be managed by what is known in America as 
rT] pull,” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Tot Nationa REVIEW 
THE IMPERIAL MARITIME LEAGUE 


Sir,—The Article by Mr. H. W. Wilson in last April’s number of the ational 
Review, and that by “St. Barbara” in the current issue, with the bright light 
which you yourself have thrown on Political Parties and National Defence, 
display to the lethargic people of this country the real and pressing peril 
threatening their most vital interests. Hereafter, if—perhaps we should rather 
say when—catastrophe comes, none can affirm that it has arrived without 
warning. 

As France was warned before 1870, so, but far more loudly and insistently, 
Britain has been warned now. And as France remained deaf and indifferent in 
face of a like danger proceeding from the same foe, so despite all proof of the 
reality of the menace, Britain refuses now to be roused from her sleep. 

Yet the demonstration of peril is based not on opinions but on facts. The 
reduction of our actual expenditure on ships to be laid down this year to much less 
than half that of Germany is a fact. The void created by the non-replacement of 
the fifty-nine cruisers and of many other vessels removed from the Navy list in1904 
is a fact too. The unfitness, from inferior steam radius, of most of our destroyers, 
to render service in war in the North Sea is an ascertained certainty. The 
immense superiority of Germany in respect of such craft is no longer disputed. 
The reduction of the personnel by three thousand men is incapable of denial. 
The depletion of the reserve stores of the Navy has been admitted by the last 
First Lord himself. The readiness of the Home Fleet for instant war is no 
longer asserted, even by the Board of Admiralty, which did assert it. The 
allegation that the Nore division of that Fleet is in “‘a process” of getting ready 
to be in a state of instant readiness for war has now been substituted by the 
Admiralty for their former allegation that this division was already in that 
state of instant readiness. The statement that a large number of our batile- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers have been crippled through the delay of repairs 
remains undisproved. The diminution in the aggregate sea-training of our 
Fleet has been established beyond cavil. 

It follows that the accumulation of these circumstances has built up an 
absolutely overwhelming case, strong enough to convince any court of law, that 
during the last two years the naval strength of this country and its prepared- 
ness for naval conflict have suffered great and terrible eclipse, Further, it is 
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incontrovertible that this eclipse has been made yet more complete by the 
estimates for 1908-9, which have admittedly been cut down to please the Little 
Navy supporters of the Liberal Government. As Mr. Wilson has pointed out, 
the total British annual naval expenditure has been reduced since 1904 by 
£7,100,000, while in the same period the German annual naval expenditure has 
risen by £6,400,000. 

From these considerations we deduce the inevitable inference that there-is 
now such need of special, determined, continuous agitation in the country at 
large, to bring home to its comprehension the infamy of which it is being made 
the victim, as has seldom, if ever, existed previously in its history. Such agita- 
tion cannot successfully be started or maintained without an organisation. For 
such work, for such purpose, an organisation was founded in 1895, and has been 
supported by voluntary subscription ever since. The name of this organisation 
is the Navy League. Upon that League therefore lay an immense obligation, a 
national duty of such magnitude and such imperious necessity as has never 
before been laid upon any non-official body. 

It was bound by the law of its being to defy the Liberal Government, to 
stand out as the champion of the inarticulate and careless multitude, to 
denounce naval reduction as national treason, to strive by every exertion, at any 
sacrifice, to prevent the passing of the supremacy-at-sea of the British people. 

But in all the multifarious history of leagues and societies, no betrayal of 
bounden duty quite so gross as that perpetrated by the Navy League can be 
shown. For a year past it has resisted every voice that called it to action. It 
has literally made itself the champion, not of the safety of Britain, but of the 
financial starvation of Britain’s fleet. Every naval reduction it has declared to 
be “ strategic.” Every former utterance in its own official organ, which con- 
demned such reduction, it has ridiculed and repudiated. Even in the recent 
April number of that organ (the Vavy League Journal), it asseverates that 
the assurances given by authority must be accepted, that there exists no case 
for agitation, and that the Committee regard that agitation “as flagitious 
and detrimental to the national interest on any plea, however specious ”—and 
this though even they admit the need of supplementary estimates and of a new 
Naval Defence Act. 

The old Navy League having therefore abandoned the purpose for which it 
was formed, and betrayed its cause, a new organisation to take its place has 
become a national necessity. That organisation has arisen in the Imperial 
Maritime League. The measure of the support accorded to it shows the wide 
recognition of its need. Founded little more than three months ago, its general 
council already comprises no less than twenty-one naval officers of Flag rank, 
and a large number of distinguished men, including notable groups of members 
of both Houses of Parliament, and many writers of national fame. One of its 
latest accessions is Mr, H. W. Wilson himself, long the editor of the Navy 
League Journal, and the devoted adherent of that society, but whom a sense of 
public duty has compelled, however reluctantly, to transfer his allegiance to the 
new body. That transfer was inevitable, for the older organisation, in the sacred 
name of “no party,” has made itself the very handmaid of the Liberal party. 
The criticism which it repeatedly levelled at Admiralty administration in the 
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days of Unionist Governments, it has practically withheld altogether during the 
last two anda half years. It could see the mote in the eye of the Unionist 
Cahinet, but it will not even attempt to remove the beam from the naval vision of 
that Cabinet’s successor. Nay—worse than this—it is the historic and amazing 
fact that the abandonment of our naval position in the Pacific, to which Lord 
Esher (receding entirely from his previous attitude) has drawn public attention 
in your Review, was actually approved by the Navy League of Britain. 

That abandonment, unless remedied, means that Australia and New Zealand 
must look to the United States for protection against the coming peril from 
Japan, and in later time from China, of the existence of which Colonial states- 
men have now become conscious. Yet against this naval retreat, and the 
disruption of the Empire in days not far removed, which it implied, no voice 
was raised on behalf of the old Navy League, save at such of its meetings as 
were addressed by ourselves. 

Sir, the Imperial Maritime League challenges the decision by any Govern- 
ment of this country to withdraw the predominance of the British Flag from 
the waters of half the globe. The League seeks by every means to waken the 
nation from its sleep. Already it has communicated, not without effect, with 
nearly every chamber of commerce in the United Kingdom. It wants only yet 
wider support to speak with a voice that shall compel attention. It appeals 
now and here to every reader of this Review, as it appeals to every man and 
woman in the land who still have blood in their veins, to combine with it in the 
effort to rescue the Navy from the cauldron of Party, to loosen the Fleet from 
the grip of those who compass its destruction, and to increase the relative naval 
strength of the British Empire. 


We are Sir, yours faithfully, 
Haroitp F, Wyatt, 
L. Granam H. Horron-Smira, 
Joint Founders and Honorary Secretaries, 
Imperial Maritime League, 


2, Westminster Palace Gardens, Westminster, 
London, May 15, 1908, 


